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Remorse , 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


OMEWHERE far down our past we know 
A lonely marsh, —a haunted place ; 

We pass it singing as we go, 

And stride a wider pace. 
In that sequestered, silent spot 

A youthful sin with shame doth dwell ; 
A fatal folly unforgot, 

Whose night no suns dispel. 
We feign it but an evil dream, — 

A fancy black, a childish fear ; 
Yet odors of one flower seem 

To draw old shadows near. 


With fierce contempt all overgrown, 
No lure to-day to turn our feet, 
The poisoned secret all our own 
That we once found it sweet. 
New York City. 
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To do right is the only real obli- 

gation that faces us. A thief, de- 
fending himself by saying, ‘‘ But a man must live,’’ 
was met with the answer, ‘‘I do not see that.’’ 
There is no necessity to live, but there is a supreme 
necessity todo right. ‘Thousands of men and women 
have laid down their lives rather than do wrong. 
Let us never allow what are called the lower neces- 
sities of life to say a word in the presence of the 
imperial ‘‘ ought.’’ 


When Life is of 
Small Account 


He has the best eyesight who sees 
the most good in man. But if 
such eyesight is denied us, we must work on the 
other principle, and believe that in every one exist 


improving Our 
Eyesight 


germs of good, and the possibility of a better state 
to which he may-attain. Toward this higher state 
we may help him. If we fail in needful, natural 
eyesight, the deep insight of faith in our fellow-men 
is given us. ‘* Love your enemies, and do them 
good, and lend, despairing of no man /”’ 
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Joyful expectancy is one of the 
blessings never need forgo. 
Whatever may be the present sorrow, we can look 
beyond it to times of joy which are sure to come. 
This the past has taught us. 
reveal yet more fully. 
form of joy we have anticipated, or not, we can 
never be robbed of the gain of having expected 
joy of some sort. In every night of sorrow let us 
cling to the memory of yesterday’s dawning, until 
we shall see the light of another day breaking 
through the present darkness. 


Remembering 


the Dawn we 


This the future is to 
Whether we come into just the 


‘Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’’ 
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Placing too many limitations about 
‘*Not in my Line ’’ 7M ; of cgs,8 : 
one’s own possibilities for work is as 
unwise as placing none. Many a man chafes under 
a duty that is new and unexpected, and spends good 
strength in duty dodging instead of in duty doing. 
‘‘This work is not in my line,’’ he expostulates. 
‘<T never have done it, and I don’t see how I can 
now. Anyway, I wasn’t hired to do this.’’ Thus 
he hedges himself about with limitations of past 
experience or present contract, and gradually recedes 
from among active men into disuse and oblivion. 
Limitations are good when they vitalize and concen- 
trate our possibilities ; bad, when 
proper growth. When duty calls 
service than that to which we are accustomed, or 
have agreed to do, let us leave with God the ques- 
tion as to whether it is ‘‘in our line’’ or not. He 
may be preparing a new ‘‘line’’ for us, and a better 
one. 


they stunt our 
us to another 
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“* Almost Common phrases have much to do 


Providential"” with the making of motives and of 
conduct. In many ways does the tendency of man 
to count God out of the ordinary affairs of life show 
itself. Human success is usually credited to human 
judgment and energy. That which is striking, un- 
looked-for, unusual, is more likely to be regarded as 
‘* providential,’’ —which probably means that God 
has made his hand visible in it. Concerning the 
developments in a recent arrest of supposed crimi- 
nals, a daily paper said the ‘‘ police regard certain 
features of the case as being almost providen- 
tial.’’ 


guage, anything 


It is not easy to see how, in strict lan- 
can be ‘‘almost providential.’’ 
But expressions of this kind, however illogical they 
may be, do show how careless man yet reserves a 
To 
say that something is ‘‘almost providential’’ is 


place for God in the government of the world. 


about equivalent to saying, ‘‘It seems to me so 
nearly impossible for man to have done this, that 
God must have taken part in it.’’ Clearly this is 


better than to forget God entirely, and yet, just as 
clearly, it is not that high Christian ideal which looks 
to God as being in all and over all. We must not 
reserve the hand of Providence for that which simply 
astonishes or gratifies us. We must look to God 
for guidance and government in all things. Would 
it not be better to shut out ‘‘ almost providential’’ 
and all phrases which either limit God’s readiness 
to do for us or our readiness to call on God ? 
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Circumstances: How Far Accept 
or Resist Them ? 


EOPLE speak of circumstances as if they were 

entirely fixed and objective. It is nearer the 
truth, however, to say that all circumstances undergo 
a change, if only a slight one, as often as a new man 
makes his advent into them. So soon as a man 
does himself the honor to believe that there is no 
circumstance more real, more to be reckoned with, 
than himself, the world around him becomes more 
susceptible of explanation. It is when this sense of 
individuality has run low that circumstances loom up 
with all sorts of exaggeration and tyranny. 

A wise word has been spoken for people who are 
too much oppressed by the apparent greatness and 
inexorableness of the events and forces in which they 
live. It is that ‘* no one ever talks freely about any- 
thing without contributing something, let it be ever 
so little, to the unseen forces which carry the world 
on to its final destiny. Even if he does not make a 
positive impression, he counteracts or modifies some 
other impression, or sets in motion some train of 
ideas in some one else, which helps te change the 
face of the world.’’ as a man ‘‘ finds’’ 


himself, and arrives at the conviction that the world 


As soon 


is so organized as to make him morally a part of it, 
circumstances give up some of their hardness, and 
disclose many a chink where he can enter his own 
personality and change them. 

With vast numbers of people it is a continual 
problem to know which is the wiser course,—to take 
things wholly as they are and fall in with them, or to 
put forth their own ideas of what is better, and how 
things ought to be changed. Human affairs seem 
to have reached a stage where they go a way of their 
own against which it is hopeless for a single indi- 
vidual to oppose himself with any success, and the 
misfortune of such a state of things is that the aver- 
age man will think his wisdom lies in falling in with 
the crowd and going their way. 

It is hard to believe that the whole world is wrong, 
and we are right. It may be the persuasion of a 
crank, or it may be the mark of a moral hero, and 
we can never just draw the line. But if one is un- 
duly sensitive to the fear of being a crank, and more 
than half believes he is one, it would seem that that 
was the end of his possibility of being a hero. For 
a man who is set in surroundings against which he 
feels full of protest, ways of doing and thinking 





Editor’s Note.—This is the sixth of the series of editorials on 
“Problems of Character Building.”” The concluding editorial 
will take up “‘ Problems in General,”’ 
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which may be either false or poor, it is a painful 
problem to know what he ought to do. He has too 
much sense to draw absolutely apart until things are 
better. Can he both serve his place, and at the 
same time resist a good part of what isin it? He 
certainly can and ought. In some states of society 
and human life, resistance is the very greatest ser- 
Resistance, with the power to keep one’s sym- 
pathy, gives a man as full a life as he is capable of. 
Dean Stanley was the most gifted remonstrant of the 
century because he was able to resist his own time 


vice. 


and church, and, at the same time, to keep up a love 
for both such as few were capable of. Shy and re- 
treating in the beginning, resistance drew out of him 
gifts which he had never suspected, and his re- 
monstrances and general attitude of frank resist- 
ance are now a part of the unwritten law of the 
church. 

Circumstances : we have no right to complain of 
them, or even to think we know what they are, until 
we have said our say, handed in our vote, done our 
best, lived at our highest mark, and seen how it is 
then. To give up because circumstances are not to 
our liking is of all things most irrational. People do 
not seem to realize how well sympathy and resist- 
ance may run together. 
sarily to be disagreeable, nor to lose the power to 
love the brethren. 


To resist is not neces- 


Probably very few human beings have ever been 
placed in just what they would call the surroundings 
most favorable to their talents and dispositions. But 
to spend our lives dreaming of more advantageous 
circumstances is immoral. Underneath all circum- 
stances, or nearly all, underneath all that is idle and 
passing and unprofitable, the times and places we 
live in have something which may develop us and 
draw out the soul. If men were left to their own 
choices, the good would all be massed at a few 
points, and the bad and the unpromising left to itself 
Whatever our neigh- 
borhood, or the ways or traditions of it, it has some- 
thing worth saying when we get its real heart sepa- 
rated from all its accidents, and life has a wonderful 
unity everywhere when we get down to the real and 
below the apparent. 


without a fertilizing influence. 


But the most fatal hindrance to getting down to 
the real life of our surroundings and circumstances is 
False to himself, carrying 
with him some inward untruth, dealing ill with his 
own soul, a man is out of tune with everything else, 
and incapable of receiving the truth from his sur- 
roundings. He retorts upon them when the cen- 
tral change for him is the change in his own heart. 
Wrong there, he will find no possible affinity in 
either things or men, though he wander up and 
down the earth, and change with every season. 

But it would be the height of absurdity to say that 
a man never failed because of uncongenial surround- 
ings. There has been many a misfit by which a 
genius has been lost for want of sympathetic stimu- 
lus from the outside, for want of the right encour- 
agement. And therefore one who feels unmistakably 
within himself a gift which is dwarfed by his present 
circumstances, ought to care enough for himself to 
take great risks in seeking the atmosphere and the 
place which shall be friendly to their development. 
A man ought to care a great deal, and think a great 
deal about what becomes of himself and how he is 
placed. He ought to be willing to make great sac- 
rifices to change his circumstances, and go without a 
great deal just for the sake of bettering what is 
really himself. When the soul loses all sense of ad- 
venture, and will not move till all is made plain to 
it, its great possibilities are becoming veiled. But 
not until one is sure that, where he is, he has made 
the fullest possible exercise of his own inward life, 
always counting that as sovereign, has he the right 
to look to other circumstances and other fields with 
-any hope. 


some fault in ourselves. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


‘¢ Amen,’’ which means a great deal, 
is ordinarily counted as little more 
Even when a meaning is attached to it, it 
is usually a wrong meaning. 


‘*Now Stop!’’ 


than a form. 
Dictionaries and con- 
cordances often mislead an inquirer as to this word, 
This truth has been again and again treated of in these 
columns. Referring to its mention in an editorial note, 
a few weeks ago, a California reader says pleasantly : 


Your editorial note on ‘‘ Your Idea when you Say ‘ Amen,’ 
reminds me that many preachers and others, at the end of their 
public prayers, slur the ‘‘Amen'’ as though it means that the 
prayer is ended. A wee nephew of mine evidently had that idea. 
He was alone in the kitchen, and his mother discovered that he 
was eating some preserves that had been left inasaucer. He 
was talking to himself, not knowing of her presence. When he 
finished his repast, he said, ‘‘ Amen! ‘at means 'e last!"’ 


That child had evidently got that idea_from some 
older person, who, himself not knowing the meaning of 
‘¢Amen,"’ had failed to give the right meaning to the 
child. So far from ‘‘Amen'’ meaning ‘Stop,’’ or 
‘« The end,’’ or ‘‘ That's all,’’ it means quite the oppo- 
site. ‘*Amen’’ means that our prayers shall never 
have an end ; for they are in the name of him who is 
the Amen, the ever faithful and true, the same yesterday 
and to-day and forever. But not every child will under- 
stand this before his parents do. 
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A parable is not always understood 
even by those who are interested in it 
as a parable, and who really desire to 
know its true meaning. For this reason, the parable is 
a favorite mode of teaching among Orientals, who de- 
light in riddles and puzzles of speech, which they must 
study out in order to get at the truth involved. Jesus 
employed the parable as a means of attracting the atten- 
tion of his Oriental hearers. To his chosen disciples he 
explained his meaning. Outsiders, including his ene- 
mies, were sometimes left to study out his meaning in 
the light of his other teachings. Even to this day some 
of Christ's followers puzzle over the meanings of his para- 
bles. For instance, Bible scholars have differed for 
centuries as to the meaning of the parable of the leaven 
working in the meal. And here comes an earnest Bible 
student from Texas with a question as to one of the 
parables : 


Can a Fickle- 
Minded Man be 
Saved ? 


There is a point in the Parable of the Sower,— the stony 
ground. A person who easily takes up this and that idea, and 
with zeal and enthusiasm, soon works out his interest, and then 
takes some newer thing ; of course, he soon becomes hardened to 
deep and solid spiritual things, and, after a time, represents the 
stony ground. But there are many weak people of feeble will 
power who have little force of character. With these people re- 
ligious impulses soon lose their force. In a sense, they represent 
the stony ground. But here is the point on which I seek light : 
Are these fickle people morally responsible for their lack of 
sticking powers? What ground of heavenly hope is there for 
them ? 


A common mistake, in seeking to understand the 
parables about the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of 
heaven, is in supposing that that kingdom is in the 
future life rather than in the life that now is. Before 
the days of Jesus the Jews talked and wrote much about 
the ‘‘ kingdom of God,’'or the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,"’ 
or ‘‘ Messiah's kingdom.'’ They had reference to the 
promised period when God’s sovereignty, or sway, or 
rule, should be recognized by his people in this life. 
When Jesus used the term, he used a term familiar to 
his hearers, and his parables concerning this kingdom 
are to be understood in the light of* this fact. The 
‘«word of the kingd~m‘*' sown as seed in human hearts 
brings forth much or little in this life, according to the 
ground in the heart, and the care and cultivation given 
to it. Thus far, we can see for ourselves, in the life that 
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now is. As to the life that is to come, we have our 
limitations of knowledge. We must leave the future to 
Him who can see as we cannot, and who will judge as 
we are incapable of doing. If any weak or wayward or 
fickle-minded soul has ‘‘ ground of heavenly hope”’ 
for the hereafter, it is obvious that he must be forgiven 
for his unworthiness or lack. There are only a very few 
of us.who can rest our ‘‘ ground of heavenly hope*’ on 
the rich crop of a hundredfold of the good seed in the 
good ground of our hearts ; or, indeed, of even sixty or 
thirty fold. Persons of the common sort will have to be 
forgiven. Yet, of course, the seed sown in this life has 
its fruitage in the future life as well as in this life. 


x2 


From Contributors 


What Should Education Do 
for Women? 


By Caroline Hazard, M.A., Litt. D. 
President of Wellesley College 


HERE are three ways in which women are pre-emi- 

nent, —they are the binders together of society, they 

are the beautifiers of life, and they are the preservers of 

morals, That is, women must stand for conservatism, 

for grace, for purity ; and in these three directions they 
must have special training. 

First, as the binders together of society. That means 
that they are the great conservative force in society. 
Not only are traditions handed down by them, but they 
have to hold the more headlong processes of thought 
and of action in check. Naturally a woman falls back 
on experience. A wise woman can be the greatest help 
in this way, and in many cases direct, conduct, and 
govern events in a manner which the more impetuous 
and stronger masculine element could not accomplish. 
A woman must be trained in a very liberal school not to 
have conservatism degenerate into obstinacy. | The un- 
cultivated woman, who is set in her ways, is a stumbling- 
block to all progress. A wise conservatism must be 
grounded in law, and law must teach obedience. Hence 
the first lesson, the lesson of greatest importance, which 
our ideal woman must learn, is the lesson of obedi- 
ence. 

When a woman recognizes the inevitability of conse- 
quence following upon action, the moral certainty of 
law ; when she will put herself voluntarily under the 
reign of law, and learn the true lesson of obedience, — 
then she is in condition to profit by any and every ex- 
perience of life. 

What studies she shall pursue to inculcate this obe- 
dience must be left to the individual to determine. 
Mathematics, of course, instantly springs to mind. 
Fixed law, absolute certainty, the beautiful sequence of 
progression,—these and other forms of ideal truth are 
inculcated by this one science. But many people have 
no special aptitude for mathematics, and, though I 
should be far from saying that anything can take its 
place, yet training in other branches can be pursued 
with such exactness as to arrive at very much the.same 
effects. . 

Training in English can certainly be carried on with 
such accuracy as to produce very excellent results. 
What can be better than accurate training in transla- 
tion? The young mind has the idea, the form, and the 
expression, all given it in a strange tongue. The task 
is to reproduce all three in as beautiful and perfect a 
way in the mother-tongue of the student. Training in 
meter and in various styles of English prose can be car- 
ried on with this idea of obedience and fidelity, in such 
a way as to be of the very greatest service. Obedience 
implies absolute unselfishness. One gives up one’s own 


Editor’s Note.— Miss Hazard is about to publish a little book, 
through T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, entitled ‘‘ Some Ideals 
in the Education of Women.”’ The present article gives in briefer 
form the main thoughts of the forthcoming book. It is one ofa 
series of exceptional interest on present-day schools and educa- 
tion. Other articles shortly to appear are: ‘‘ Where Shall we 
Send our Girls to School ?"’ by Julia Eastman ; ‘‘ Boys’ Schools in 
their Relation to College,”’ by President Robert Ellis Thompson ; 
** What Can Military Training Do for Boys?"'' by Colonel A. L. 
Mills; ** Education by Mail,’’ by Protessor George E. Vincent ; 
and ‘* Athletics in Schoolboy Life," by Dr. John Meigs. 
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will, one gives up one’s own desire of expression, one 
puts all one’s powers at the command of another. 
There is a very fine sense of freedom which comes from 
such obedience, and, when it is fully and perfectly car- 
ried out, very beautiful results in work and in character 
are attained. 

So that, as the foundation of all progress in the ideal 
young woman we are considering, I would place these 
lessons in obedience. Obedience and conservatism may 
at first sight seem somewhat unallied, but until one 
knows the rule of law, how can one properly regulate 
conduct ? And conservatism is simply the body of un- 
written law which one generation hands down to an- 
other, and of which women are the natural inheritors. 
Blind conservatism is a stupid and useless force. Wise 
conservatism, which has been trained, and which has 
come under this law of obedience, is one of the most 
helpful powers in the world. 

The second consideration is that women are the beau- 
tifiers of life. To be an interpreter of beauty, one must 
certainly have a knowledge of what is beautiful, and to 
this end a long and serious training of the perceptive 
faculties will be needed. 

I was once very much shocked to have a girl of six- 
teen, who had lived all her life in the country, seriously 
assure me that she had never seen a violet, when in 
every meadow, every springtime of her life, there had 
surely been a dozen different kinds blooming. So blindly 
can one go through the world! In the old time, when 
women were shut closely in the house, very little oppor- 
tunity was given for the out-of-door training which now 
is thrown open to them. All the sciences call her ; the 
study of the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and 
the waters under the earth, all invite, with alluring 
opportunities and possibilities of discovery of wonderful 
and beautiful creations. 

This wide field of science, with its unending possibili- 
ties, not only trains the eye, but trains the mind, in 
much the same way we have been considering, in accu- 
racy, and in the perception of beautiful form. Form 
and proportion and grace certainly are three things 
which even a child can be taught to appreciate. The 
untutored eye finds its affinity in simple and natural 
lines, and dwells with pleasure upon an object or a 
building in good proportion, without*knowing anything 
of the rules of the schools. Proportion is, after all, one 
of the great things of life. Emphasis is its allied quality 
in speech. The thing that we really mean, the thing we 
wish to accent, is the thing which must stand out in due 
proportion, dominating all other portions of the work, 
whether it be in material things or in more evanescent 
spiritual things. 

It is all one idea of one Creator which we see in the 
manifold forms of his universe, and, having caught 
glimpses of this beauty, having intimations of it, we can 
realize and be glad in it, and exclaim: 


**O world as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared? ”’ 
Then comes the supreme task of all education, —the 
training of the soul. 
beauty be expressed ? 


How shall this perception of 
How shall duty govern conduct ? 
What fruit of personality shall be the product of alleour 
training? It is women who must answer many of these 
questions, for women are the guardians of morals, 
women ought to be the spiritual leaders of the world. 

Our duty toward God, which must inciude our duty 
toward man, must be directed and controlled by the 
spirit. Hence the spirit must rule in our bodily mem- 
bers, must learn to make use of them, must double 
their efficiency by using them at right times and in right 
As Socrates wished his women to exercise in 
public, though they might be laughed at, so the spirit 
must exert its authority at all times, though its rule is 
misunderstood, directing and controlling action. 

This life of the spirit must have its appropriate food. 
Time was when every child was given ‘‘Sunday read- 


ways. 


ing,’’ Baxter's ‘‘Saints’ Rest,"’ and sermons by emi- 


nent divines. Friends had Barclay's ‘‘ Apology,’’ with 
its wonderful chapter on ‘‘ Justification,’’ ‘‘ The Soul's 
Progress in the New Birth,’’ and other books. As a 
matter of course, every one knew the Bible, and in the 
psalms of David or the prophecies ot Isaiah the spirit 
found its true food. Such reading is far too much neg- 
lected now. How many modern readers know Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Saul’’ far better than the original from which 
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Browning drew his inspiration? Browning is full of 
exquisite paraphrases and allusions to the Scripture, 
which smile a radiant greeting to those familiar with™ 


them. How beautiful his 


** Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu 
Climbed and saw the very God the Highest 
Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 
Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 
Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 


74 


When they ate and drank and saw God also 


And yet they are almost the identical words used in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Exodus. Browning went to 
fountain-heads for his draughts of life-giving water, and 
in going to him he gives us the pure wine of the spirit. 
But in this day we are too content with paraphrases and 
selections. We want our work done for us, not giving 
ourselves a chance to choose the food best suited to our 
need. So | would say, read deeply rather than widely. 
Some one book which contains true spiritual nourish- 
ment, duly assimilated, is of far more value to the growth 
of the spirit than a dozen volumes of interesting biogra- 
phy glanced through. 

Training in obedience, in perception, in worship, in 
the consent of the mind to the reign of law, in the ap- 
preciation of differences in value, and in reverence and 
love,—these three fundamentals lie at the root of all 
progress, of all education. It is impossible to say, 
‘This is for men,’’ or ‘‘This is for women,”’ for, though 
there is the ideal masculine and feminine type, yet 
qualities overlap, and a feminine soul sometimes is 
lodged in a masculine body, or the contrary is the case. 
‘«A man and woman, when they both have the soul of 
a physician, may be said to have the same nature,”’ 
Plato declares (Book V, 334, Republic). ‘‘One woman 
is a philosopher, and another is an enemy of philoso- 
phy ; one has spirit, and another is without spirit,’’ he 
continues, ‘* Would you say that all men are equal in 
excellence, or is one man better than another ?’’ he in- 
quires, and is answeréd, ‘‘ The latter.’’ And the same 
is true of women, for the gifts of nature are distributed 
equally to men and women. Our modern Quaker phi- 
losophers, following St. Paul, put the matter in the 
same way and on a higher level when the men's meet- 
ing in Narragansett, in 1771, declared it did not desire 
pre-eminence ‘‘where truth admits of none, believ- 
ing that both male and female are all one in Christ 
Jesus.”’ 

These are indeed large questions. We have consid- 
ered briefly some of the fundamentals demanding the 
highest powers of the mind, which must lie at the source 
of endeavor, and become springs otf action. Other things 
there are to be examined and pondered ; these are only 
glimpses of truth. After any effort of statement one 
falls back appalled by the vastness of the vistas opened 
up. With each lightning flash of truth we perceive a 
new and undiscovered country, unknown before. We 
can only bow the head in awe as we think of the possi- 
bilities of growth, and take one step in the direction in 
which we perceive truth to lie. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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‘““What Ha’ Ye Done?” 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


OD accepts obedience without emotion, but cannot 
accept emotion without obedience. To advise 
generosity and be selfish, to praise heroism and be a 
coward, to say ‘‘ Lord, Lord,’’ and not do the things the 
Lord says,—this is self-deception and self-destruction. 
Obedience God will have, and there is no substitute for 
it. So essential is it to life, so important is it in all 
development, physical, intellectual, spiritual, that God is 
willing to wait for grace and beauty, the high color of 
feeling, the glow of enthusiasm, if he gets plain obedi- 
ence. He is not afraid for the flower if he can get the 
root. Even knowledge, the appreciation of what the 
commandments are, he is not jealous over, if only we 
will do our best to keep his commandments as far as we 
do understand them. He knows that light comes through 
doing, not through dreaming ; that the best way to un- 
derstand his will is not to try to understand it, but to 
try to do it. So it is a thousand times better to do God's 
will without knowing it than to know it without doing it. 


It is right to say, ‘‘I wish I knew God's will more per- 
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fectly.’’ It is better to pray, ‘‘O God, help me to do 
thy will, as I know it, more perfectly than ever."’ 

‘When saw we thee, and fed and clothed and com- 
forted thee ?"’ 
the Judge. 


cried the astonished ones on the right of 
They did not realize what they had been 
doing, but they had done the will of God. Whatever 
they on the left may have thought or known or hoped or 
planned, they did not do the will of God. 
fied them 
known.”’ 


God classi- 
on this basis. ‘‘ By thy fruits ye shall be 
Kipling feels the truth deeply. What else 


” 


do these verses from ‘‘ Tomlinson '’’ mean ? 


‘* And they came to the gate within the wall, where Peter 

holds the keys. 

‘Stand up, stand up new, Tomlinson, and answer loud and 
high 

The good that ye did for the sake of men, or ever ye came 
to die,— 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so 
lone !’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain- 
washed bone. 


‘**This I have read in a book,’ he said, ‘and that was told 
to me, 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a 
prince in Muscovy.’ 
And Peter twirled the 
wrath, 


jangling keys in weariness and 


‘Ye have read, he have heard, ye have thought,’ he said, 
‘and the tale is yet to run: 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer,— 
what ha’ ye done ?’”’ 


We must put the emphasis of living where God will 
make his tests of life. ‘* Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say ?’’ Interest yourself in 
the interesting, be entertained by the entertaining, be ab- 
sorbed in the absorbing, but do not forget for one day 
that study, business, pains, pleasures, are only inci- 
dental. Loyalty to God is alone fundamental. Feel- 
ings, words, deeds, must be beads strung on the string 
of duty. Let the world tell you in a hundred ways what 
your life is for. Say you ever and only, ‘‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O my God.’’ Out of that dutiful root 
grows the beautiful life, the life radically and radiantly 
true to God,—the only life that can be lived in both 
worlds. 

New York City. 
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How a Chinese Christian Kept 
the Faith 


By Theodora Marshall Inglis 


LD Wen Hua lives in the city of L 
miles from Peking. 


, not fifteen 
He is the proprietor of that 
most lucrative business in China, a second-hand clothing 
shop. 





But it is not of his business or business ability 
that we think when old Wen Hua is brought to mind. 
It is the zeal with which he serves God-in a heathen 
city of ten thousand inhabitants ; for he is the only 
Christian in the place. 

He is truly a devoted follower of the ‘‘ Jesus doc- 
trine.’’ It was first explained and interpreted to him 
by the earnest missionaries who labor throughout North 
China. After his interest was awakened, he used his 
limited knowledge of the Chinese characters, and labo- 
riously read his way farther into the truth. It would 
take too long to trace Wen Hua's development. Enough 
to say that, beset with persecution at home, ridicule and 
revilings abroad, loss of personal comfort and business 
patronage, yet he steadily adhered to the new faith that 
had brightened his inner life, and which comforted him 
for the grievances he daily suffered. 

The city itself was at first hostile to his new attitude, 
and Wen Hua had a hard time of it, but, as he perse- 
vered in his changed way of life, he was finally tolerated 
by his townspeople in a semi-scornful manner, trying 
indeed to old Wen Hua’'s friendly disposition. 

When the great political changes of 1898 took place, 
the entire empire felt the increased hostility to foreigners, 
and especially to the foreign teaching of a new truth. 
The most active anti-foreign clement then, as now, was 
the Chinese army,—a great, ignorant, unwieldy, revolu- 
tionary body, which even the Empress fears, and which 
It was with 
great difficulty, this last winter, that she dismissed the 
general in command, who had craved audience to so- 


she is continually called upon to pacify. 
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licit Her Majesty's permission to kill all the foreigners in 
the empire 

The Christian mission work has felt the direful effects of 
this reaction, following, as it did, the change of rulers, while 


» the great increase in the standing army caused general 


trepidation. The Empress is as shadowy a figure to her 
non-official subjects as she is to the average newspaper 
reader in the United States. But the soldiery is a real 
terror, always present in menacing attitude upon the 
‘public streets, and showering foreigners with threaten- 
ings and revilings. The result has been that only the 
native Christians, strong in hope and faith, have ap- 
peared at churches and street chapels. But among these 
are many who have served God with singleness of heart 
in love that casteth out fear. 

Old Wen Hua is one such, With the revulsion of 
feeling against Christianity, his relatives and fowns- 
people renewed their objectionable treatment. But it 
only served as a dark background, against which his 
faith and good works shone more triumphantly. Con- 
trary, even, to the custom of many native Chinese 


Christians, Wen Hua closed his shop on the Sabbath, 


and spent the day after the manner of his Christian 
teachers. He told when the day came by means of a 
large Christian-Chinese calendar, which he pasted up 
just outside his shop door. 

In December a body of troops marched toward the 
city, and camped on its outskirts. The following inci- 


dent, illustrating Wen Hua’s trust in God and courage | 


to do right, is best told in his own simple words, as he 
related his experiences to a member of our Presbyterian 
mission in Peking. 

‘* The soldiers were just outside the city. They hate 
all foreigners and foreizn teaching, especially the ‘ Jesus 
doctrine.’ On Saturday night an old friend of mine 
came to call upon me. He said: ‘Take down your 
calendar. The soldiers will be in the city soon. They 
will tear you in pieces if they see that paper with foreign 
teaching on it. They will burn your shop down.’ 

**T answered : ‘Do you think I will tear down the 
paper which tells me when worship day comes? With- 
out it I cannot know the right day to give to the 
Lord.’ 

** «Well, you had better tear it down,’ he said, ‘and 
open your shop to-morrow. If you don’t they will force 
you to do it, and to sell them garments.’ 

‘*This provoked me, and I said, ‘Do you think we 
Christians serve our God one day, and fear of the sol- 
diers the next ?’ 

‘Well, he went away dissatisfied with my speech. 
The next morning, however, he came running to my 
place, crying: ‘Hurry, hurry! Tear that paper down ! 
There are two soldiers coming to your shop !’ 

«1 said, ‘No, not if they kill me.’ 

Just then the soldiers reached us,—two great, fierce- 
looking men, with guns, I was in front of my shop. 
The taller one stopped when he saw the calendar. 

-*«*What is this?’ he cried. Then he read a little, 
then he rushed up to me, and grunted in a terrible tone, 
while he shook his fist at me: ‘So you follow the foreign 
devils,—do you? You shut your shop because they tell 
you to. Well, now open it. We want to buy gar- 
ments."’ 

‘*T answered : ‘I cannot open my shop on the Lord's 
Day. It is against his command.’ 

«The Lord? And who is this Lord? 
eign devil, | suppose !’ 

*««No,’ I answered ; ‘he is the God in heaven whom 
we Christians worship. And I wiil not sell you any 
goods to-day.’ 

‘«With that he looked at me curiously, and backed 
off toward the other man, who spoke to him, and soon 
they walked away. 

«That afternoon they returned with another older 
man, who asked me, ‘ Does this paper tell you not to 
open your shop ?’ 

«« «No,’ I said ; ‘it only tells me the worship days. 
When they come, | close my shop.’ 

*¢ «Then no priest makes you do it?’ 

*«*No; only my conscience.’ 

«Hg! And who is this Lord you spoke of ?’ 

‘Then I told them some of the truth which they 
seemed curious to hear. 

«« After a while, the old man. said : ‘ Well, this story 
may do for you. Shut your shop, if you want to. We 
will not touch your paper.’ 

«Now my friend was watching from the corner. 


Another for- 


When they walked away, he came to me in great aston- 
ishment. 

‘« «Didn't they harm you?’ he cried; ‘nor touch 
the paper ?’ 

««*You see me safe,’ I answered. 

‘* «Well, they differ from most soldiers as fierce look- 
ing,’ he said. 

‘**You may think that,’ I replied, ‘but I know that 
the God whom I serve protects his children.’ ’’ 

Who shall say, with a few such men as old Wen Hua, 
that there is no hope of China's spiritual redemption ? 

Peking, China. 
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Is the Fault in the Sermon? 
By C. R. Bush 


“ HERE is the first bell! We're late again ! 

Maud, run up and turn the water into the 
bath-tub ! Paul, come here, so I can button your shoes ! 
Bridget, leave the table, if you want to go to church,— 
you can’t clear it now !’’ 

Thus giving orders, the Widow Dumont hastened 
from the dining-room and up to the disorderly chamber, 
where for an hour she sought to dress herself and chil- 
dren amongst the chaos of unmade beds and scattered 
clothing. 

Just as the last bell ceased from ringing, Mrs. Du- 
mont and her little flock ran down the steps and started 
for their long walk to the church. Breathlessly she has- 


tened through the streets, and sharp and nervous was’ 


her voice, entreating and commanding her children to 
‘«Come on, quick !'’ Arrived at the church, she paused 
to give an anxious searching glance over her small son 
and daughter, and then, holding a hand of each, she 
glided breathlessly into her seat just as the minister be- 
gan the reading of the Bible lesson. 

When the service was over, Mrs. Dumont walked 
home with her next-door neighbor; while the children of 
both wandered home together. Unusual good fortune 
had made Mrs. Dumont's next neighbor an old school- 
mate, two years older than herself. As they walked 
homeward, discussing the sermon, Mrs. Dumont said : 

‘*T wouldn't say it to any one else, Mary, but I do 
think we have the most stupid sermons‘! I never can 
get my mind on them. I have tried my best. I like 
the minister when he calls, and at funerals and such 
times, even Sunday évenings, but Sunday mornings I 
can't make the least thing out of the sermon.’’ 

So long a silence followed this remark, that Mrs. 
Dumont looked at her companion inquiringly. 

*« What is the trouble now? I like the new minister 
except when he is preaching.”’ 

‘Yes, Kate, I remember you found the same fault 
with the other minister. I hadn't lived near you so 
long then, and didn’t understand it. But I do now. 
Will you mind if I tell you just what I think is the 
trouble? You know, we agreed long ago that we could 
not help knowing what went on in the next house."’ 

‘Yes, I know, Mary. Say what you like. If you 
can tell me how to enjoy the sermons, I shall be glad. 
They are a perfect drag.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Kate, here goes. I can't help know- 
ing, living so near, that on Sundays your kitchen fire is 
made nearly two hours later than when the children 
have to go to school. Your bathroom blind -opposite 
my window goes down just as the first bell is ringing, 
and I am in church with my little brood a long time be- 
fore you come. I've been through it all. I used to 
be late to church, and think the sermon and all the rest 
of it stupid, tilt my old uncle taught me better. I had 
no mother to bring me up, and I used to leave every- 
thing till Sunday morning. Uncie Charles visited us, 
and taught me how to enjoy Sunday. He taught me to 
be ready for church, to give the children their bath, and 
to have their Sunday things laid out. So now I really 
do enjoy Sunday morning, the service, and walk to 
church. On Saturday, the children not only take a 
bath, but lay out their Sunday clothes. Every shoe- 
button and glove-fastening is in place for them and 
me,. We have breakfast at the usual hour, and the 
maid can finish the work and have time tor her Sunday- 
school and church. The children and I are dressed 
when we come to breakfast, and so can spend the time 
before church in reading or talking or walking. We 
walk slowly to church, with minds free to enjoy the 


beauties of the walk, and in tune to the meaning of the 
service. Sunday is a day of rest all the way through 
because we have prepared for it, and have leisure to 
receive any thought that comes. I have tried both 
ways, Kate, and I know the only way to enjoy Sunday 
and the sermon is to prepare for it.’’ 

“ Well,”’ replied Mrs. Dumont, ‘‘I will try it, for I 
certainly do not enjoy it now, though it seems as if late 
rising and late breakfast should be enjoyment.’ _ 

A few months later, Mrs. Dumont sent to her friend a 
little note between the -pages of ‘‘ The Imitation of 
Christ."" The note said: ‘‘Thank you a thousand 
times. The fault was in me, not in the sermon. I find 
that no sermon can make an impression on a mind 
blurred and half covered (so to speak) with half a dozen 
reflections. It should have a clean, fresh plate.’’ 

Springfield, Ill. 
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For Children at HHome 


The Birds’ Quarrel 


By Anna C. Young 


T ALL started with such a little matter. Miss Brown 
Thrush and Miss Blue Bird had both gotten out of 
their nests in a very bad humor, and nothing had gone 
right all day ; everything and everybody had been wrong 
except themselves, and now they were sitting opposite 
each other on a bough of an apple-tree down in the or- 
chard, with their feathers ruffled up, and looking very 
angry indeed. 

“It's blue, and any bird could see it is blue, if he 
only chose to look,’’ said Miss Thrush, in a shrill tone, 
as she sat with her face toward the east. 

‘* And I say it’s red,—just as red as can be, no matter 
what any bird says,’’ responded Miss Blue Bird who sat 
facing the west. 

‘©You're a very horrid bird,’’ cried Miss Thrush an- 
grily, ruffling up her golden-brown. jacket so that it 
nearly hid the pretty dots on her breast. A 

«And you are quite as horrid,’’ answered Miss Blue 
Bird, ‘* if you only knew it.’’ 


And, sorry to relate, each flew at the other, and, with’ 


angry cries, nearly pecked each other's eyes out. 

‘‘Children, children, shame on you !’’ hooted the 
wise old owl in the pear-tree, and all the violets and 
snowdrops, hiding, fearfully, in the grass below, lifted 
their heads and nodded. y 

But Miss Thrush and Miss Blue Bird were so_ beside 
themselves with anger, they only pecked harder than 
ever, and the-flowers were glad that a fresh breeze blew 
the long grass over them again. The noisy cries of the 
two birds attracted the attention of the other birds in the 
neighborhood, and soon there were hundreds of them in 
the trees, all talking at once, and keeping up such a 
twittering that the children in the white house near by 
thought there must be a bird festival. No one seemed 
anxious to stop the quarreling until the old owl, feeling 
his way along in the bright sunshine, flew over and 
separated the angry birds, and all the other birds with 
one consent chose him judge to decide the quarrel. 

‘* Now, what is it all about ?’’ he hooted, solemnly. 
‘* Miss Blue Bird, you may speak first.’’ 

Miss Blue Bird smoothed her feathers, and, speaking 
in a weak voice because she was short of breath, said : 

‘« We were talking about the sky, and Miss Thrush 
rudely insists that its color is blue, while I say it is red ; 
and any bird who looks at it will certainly sustain me in 
what I say,’’ and she glanced at Miss Thrush angrily. 

‘And I say again it is blue, and any bird can see it 
is as I say,’’ answered Miss Thrush, looking quite as 
angry. 

And then there was such a twittering of laughter among 
the birds, and one little violet laughed so hard she nearly 
shook her head off, while Miss Thrush and Miss Blue 
Bird, not understanding the joke, looked discomfited. 

*« Well, well,’’ laughed Judge Owl, «‘ you are two very 
silly birds, | must say. If Miss Thrush will be good 
enough to turn around, she will see that the sky in the 
west is red ; it ’ most always is at this time of day, so I 
have heard said ; and if Miss Blue Bird will turn round, 
she will certainly say the sky in the other direction is 
blue. It simply depends on the way you look at it’ 


And Mr. Sun, who was just going to bed, but had 
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waited to hear the outcome of the quarrel, laughed ‘$0 
hard that his red face became redder than ever, and 
Miss Thrush and Miss Blue Bird were wiser birds when 
they tucked their heads under- their wings, and went to 
sleep that night. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
“2% % 


The Daisies 


A Story for Bad Boys and Ladies 


By Sheila Annesley St. John (Aged Eight Years) 


2 gas there were a-few daisies scattered about the 

garden. The garden belonged to a poor old lady 
who lived all alone. Mr. and Mrs. Red lived in a big 
house near by. They had a little girl and boy. The 
boy would throw stones at the old lady. Tom was his 
name. | May was the gigl’s name. 

May visited the old lady, and picked daisies for her. 
May would sweep and wash windows for the poor old 
lady, and do many things for her. The daisies loved 
little May. They would nod their heads at her. They 
would shrivel up when Tom came by. They did not 
like to have the good old lady treated badly, for she was 
good to them. She watered them every day, and they 
grew big and nice for her. 

The daisies saw all these things with their one big 
yellow eye. So people had better be careful before 
daisies, for they might know what you have done. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Spirit and Method 


Using Committees in Sunday- 
School Work 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ms EVER do yourself what you can get some one else 


to do equally well,’’ is a rule for success sug- 
gested by a prominent business man, ‘and is no less im- 
portant to bear in mind in the conduct of a Sunday-school 
than in secular business. The superintendent who tries to 
««do it all’’ himself is likely to wear himself out in a 
fruitless endeavor to make things ‘‘go.’’ Only as he 
learns to delegate work to others, and then leave it/un- 
reservedly in their care, will he find himself free to 
devote his own best energies to the questions of manage- 
ment, which he alone ought to_be responsible for. 

One is not surprised to find this principle of work in 
successful operation in a Sunday-school superintendent 
by a prominent business man and bank president. 
These columns have already told about the distribution 
of special duties to the various officers—superinten- 
dents, principals, and others—of the North Baptist Sun- 
day-school of Camden, New Jersey. Worthy of equal 
attention is the system of committees used by that 
school, the workings of which have already been so fully 
tested there as to leave no doubt of their continuance as 
a well-established and invaluable feature of tiie school 
life. 

The committees are all annual. They are appointed 
by the superintendent, and confirmed by the Teachers’ 
Association. With certain of them a system of rotation 
is secured by the following method: Four persons 
are appointed to serve for the first quarter of the year ; 
at the expiration of that time the chairman is dropped 
from the committee, the other three members remain- 
ing; a new member is added, a new chairman 
selected from the four, and the committee thus con- 
tinues for the second quarter; the same process is 
repeated in the third quarter, one of the original mem- 
bers being dropped, and a new one added ; and simi- 
larly for the fourth quarter. The total number for this 
sort of a rotating committee are appointed, however, at 
the beginning of the year, and serve in their turn. 





Editor’s Note.—This is the fifth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Trumball describing a remarkably successful Sunday-school in 
Camden, New Jersey. Preceding articles were on ‘‘ What Offi- 
cers Shall the Sunday-School Have ?"’ “‘ Making Things Attrac- 
tive to the New Scholar,’’ ‘‘ Organizing the School's Depart- 
ments and Classes,’ and ‘‘ A Good Order of Service and How to 
Get It.'" Concluding articles will take up ‘‘One Way of 
Solving the Sunday-Schoo! Library Problem,’’ and “‘ How a 
Bank President Administers Sunday-School Finances,” 
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What overworked superintendent is there who would 
not welcome the thought of all the special entertain- 
ments of the year being wisely and safely attended to by 
others than himself? The North Baptist School is not 
by any means alone in having its Entertainment. Com- 
mittee; many another school has found the call for this 
to be an imperative one. . At the school in queStion 
they observe, with appropriate services, six special sea- 
sons or occasions throughout the year: Easter, Chil- 
dren's Day, Independence Day (on the Sunday nearest 
the Fourth of July), Rally Day (the first Sunday after 
the fall opening of the public schools), the school anni- 
versary, and Christmas,—one every two months, ap- 
proximately. All these entertainments or special services 
are exclusively in charge of the Entertainment. Commit- 
tee, numbering thirteen persons, six ladies and seven 
gentlemen, one of the latter being chairman. No one 
else has any responsibility for the entertainments of the 
year. 

Independence Day deserves a brief notice. The pas- 
tor, believing that Christian patriotism ought to be em- 
phasized, suggested that the church and the school 
co-operate each year in special effort to train the young 
people to regard it as a vital element in true citizenship. 
Naturally the Lord's Day nearest the Fourth of July is 
chosen for this purpose, and all the services of the 
entire day have this one point. 

Many churches raised flags during the past year, but 
here the flag was raised years before war was dreamed of. 
One Independence Day a beautiful silk flag was given 
by the church to the school, and it has been suspended 
in the main auditorium ever since then. On the same 
day each one in the school session received a flag. 
When ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’’ was sung, and a 
thousand persons stood as each waved a flag in the 
chorus, it was an object lesson indeed. Naturally this 
is one of the services most largely attended of any dur- 
ing the year. 

A committee that works with the one mentioned above 
is the Committee on Decorations. Its ten members look 
after the decorative side of the Sunday-school entertain- 
ments, and the beautifying of the buildings at all times 
of the year. 

An Excursion Committee of eight members, distinct 
from that on entertainments, takes charge of the school 
excursion, which occurs annually. 

The regular programs for the weekly sessions of the 
school are in the hands of the Program Committee of 
three members, changed quarterly; The superintendent 
no longer feels any responsibility for these weekly orders 
of service. They are usually shown to him in advance 
by the committee, simply as a matter of courtesy, but he 
feels that there is no need even of this. The program 
is changed each week, and is printed on both sides of a 
slip of white paper. A specimen of the school's pro- 
gram was printed in The Sunday School Times of April 
28, 1900. 

When the time comes to disburse the school’s benevo- 
lent offerings, the Benevolence Committee, ten strong, 
is ready for the task. It makes its recommendations to 
the Teachers’ Association, which are finally ratified by 
the vote of the school. 

The seven members of the Committee on Remem- 
brance of the Sick see that every person in the school 
who is sick is visited, and receives some token of re- 
membrance from the school,—usually a potted plant. 
In the case of death, the schvol is always represented 
by a floral offering, and the committee sees that there is 
some one to sing at the funeral, if desired. 

Every class in the main department of the school has 
its own silk banner, bearing the class name and motto. 
The varied uses of these banners were described in The 
Sunday School Times of March 17, 1900, They are 
handsomely designed and made, and, to keep them con- 
tinually in proper order, a Committee on the Care of 
Banners is appointed. It is of the rotating sort de- 
scribed above, and consists entirely of ladies, four serv- 
ing at a time. 

The pastor of the church is always chairman of the 
Committee on Papers and Periodicals, which consists 
of four other members. The selection and securing of 
all the lesson helps and reading-matter for the school is 
in their charge. 

And finally there is a committee not so often heard of 
in Sunday-school work, but proven to be of prime im- 
portance if the best work is to be gotten from all hands. 
It is the Diligence Committee. Its sole duty is to see 
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that every enterprise or pledge entered into by the 
school is diligently carried out in the best way possible. 
If, for instance, the school pledges a certain amount to the 
building fund, these five busy workers at once take cog- 
nizance of the fact, lay plans for its accomplishment, 
visit the pupils and teachers, talk the thing up, and ina 
variety of ways do their best to arouse interest, and get 
every one at work. If entertainments of any sort are to 
be given, by the school or by classes or groups of 
classes, they must be given only with the approval of the 
Diligence Committee, so that they will not conflict with 
any other plans in time or character. The committee is 
not only a sort of safety-valve and automatic regulator 
or compensation movement for the whole institution, but 
provides for a supply of reserve energy, always available 
and ready for use in furthering the best interests of the 
school. It is only another object lesson of the manifold 
possibilities for usefulness that are stored up in that 
word ‘‘committee’’ when wisely interpreted. 
Ph tladelphia, 
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Home-Made Chart of the 
Pathways of Jesus 


By the Rev. David L. Holbrook 


R* DRAWING lines for his journeys on a map of 

Palestine, the life of Jesus as a whole is graphically 
represented. A single map thus charted presents a con- 
fusing multiplicity of lines. This disadvantage may be 
avoided by the use of a series of maps, as in the ‘* Chart 
of Christ's Journeyings,'’ published by John D. Wattles & 
Co, at twenty cents. If one wishes to gain the further 
advantage of adapting the chart to the particular har- 
mony which he uses, he may do so by preparing a series 
for himself as follows. 

Lay a piece of carbon paper upon a blank sheet, and 
insert between the leaves of your Bible under the map 
of Palestine. If carbon paper is not at hand, use any 
paper blackened on the back with lead-pencil. With the 
head of a coarse needle trace the barest outlines, namely, 
the coast, the Jordan system, the trend of Mt. Carmel, 
and the positions of Jerusalem, Jericho, Sychar, Naza- 
reth, Mts. Hermon and Tabor. The few other details 
can be inserted as needed. Using this as a pattern, pre- 
pare, in a similar manner, as many outlines as there are 
periods in your Harmony up to the time of Jesus’ public 
entry into Jerusalem. ; 

Write upon each outline map the period it is to cover. 
Ink the tracery, write in the localities of the period as 
indicated in your Harmony, and draw a red line to indi- 
cate the pathways. Inasmuch as the exact roytes Jesus 
traveled are seldom described in the Gospels, it is usually 
of small account how the line is drawn, whether straight, 
curved, or crooked, provided it either connects the locali- 
ties or sweeps through the regions mentioned in the gos- 
pel narrative. The absence of detail on the charts is 
rather a merit than otherwise, since much detail would 
make the lines indicate too definite a route. All so-called 
maps of the journeys of Jesus are more properly charts 
or diagrams, and any one, even though he have no skill 
in drafting, may prepare a set for himself. 

The clearness of the charts will be increased by the 
use of numbers indicating the sequence of events. 
Write in a column, on each chart, an index to the series, 
thus: 1, Birth ; 2, Presentation in Temple ; 3, Visit of 
Magi; and so on. A series of charts thus prepared 
would form a valuable supplement to the home-made 
harmony described in The Sunday School Times of 
April 28, 1900. 

Fond du Lac, Wis, 
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Sewing-societies have been famous 
A Sewing-Society 


Sunday-School Class institutions in churches for a great 


many years, but they have been al- 
most exclusively made up of adults, and were not con- 
nected in any way with Sunday-school class work. A 
class in the school of the Baptist Temple, Broad and 
Berks streets, Philadelphia, however, has, been organ- 
ized into a sewing-society, and appears to be doing a 
great deal of good work. Miss Elva Cope is teacher of 
Class 118, and, as The King’s Messengers, the girls get 
together every second Tuesday evening of the month to 
sew for the Samaritan Hospital. Sheets and towels are 
donated for the sick, as well as garments, 









Bam 6 August 5.—Jesus and the Children 


‘8 August 19.—The Man Born Blind 


e 
o 
5 12. September 16.—The Rich Fool . 


14 September 30 —Review. 


Read John 6: 22-71. 


life.—John 6: 35. 
COMMON VERSION 


22 { The day following, when 
the people, which stood on the 
other side of the sea, saw that 
there was none other boat there, 
save that one whereinto his dis- 
ciples were entered, and that 
poous went hot with his disciples 
nto the boat, but /Aaé his, dis- 
ciples were gone away alone ; 
ie 23 Howbeit there came other 
boats from ‘Ii-bé’ri-as nigh unto 
the place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord had 
given thanks : 

24 When the people therefore 
Saw that Jesus was not there, 
either his disciples, they also 
took shipping, and came to Ca- 
per’na-iim, seeking for Jesus. 

25 And when they had found 
him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither ? 

26 Jesus answered them and 
said, Verily, verily, | say unto 
you, Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled. 

27 Labour not for the meat 
Which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life, which the Son of 
¢ man shall give unto you: for 
Fe ris him hath God the Father sealed. 

: 28 ‘Then said they unto him, 
What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God ? 

29 Jesus answered and said 
unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent. 

| go They said therefore unto 
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him, What sign shewest thou 

then, that we may see, and be- 

lieve thee? what dost 

. work ? . 

gt Our fathers did eat manna 

in the desert ; as it is written, 

He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat. 

32 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Moses gave you not that bread 

- from heaven; but my Father 
iveth you the true bread from 
eaven. 

For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world. 

34 Then said they unto him, 
Lord, evermore give us this 
bread. 

35 And Jesus said unto them, 
I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me _ shall never 
hunger ; and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst. 

36 But | said unto you, That 
ye also have seen me, and be- 
lieve not. 

37 All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me ; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no 

‘ wise cast out. 
es 38 For | came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that 
sent me. 
And-this is the Father's 
will which hath sent me, that of 
all which he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but should 
. raise it up again™at the last day. 
~ 4° And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that-every one 
which seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on him, may have ever- 
lasting life: and I will raise 
him up at the last day. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar . 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1 July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea . . 
2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman’s Faith. ........ Mark 7 : 24-30 
4 July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . 

s July a9 —The Transfiguration . . ° 


7. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit . 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd. ........, 
10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth 
1x September 9.—The Good Samaritan 


15. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness ..... 


Gr. ditele boat. *%Gr. little boate. 
raise him up 





- « Matt. 14 : 22-33 
. John 6; 22-40 


Matt. 26 : 13-26 
- «+ + Luke g: 28-36 

Matt. 18: 1-14 
Matt. 18 : 21-35 
+» « « « «John g: 1-17 
John 10: 1-16 
. « « Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 

Luke 10: 25-37 

Luke 12 : 13-23 
. Luke 12: 35-46 
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Lesson 2, July 8, 1900 
Jesus the Bread of Life 
John 6: 


22-40 


Merory verses : 35-37 


GOLDEN Text: /esus said unto them, I am the bread of 


REVISED VERSION 


22 On the morrow the’ multi- 
tude which stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that 
there was none other ! boat 
there, save one, and that 
Jesus entered not with his 
disciples into the boat, but 
that his disciples went away 

23 alone (howbeit there came 
2boats from Tiberias nigh . 
unto the place where they ate 
the bread after the Lord had 

24 given thanks): when the 
multitude therefore saw that 
age was not there, neither 

is disciples, they themselves 
got into the * boats, and 
came to Capernaum, seekin; 

25 Jesus. And when they foun 

im on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him, 
Rabbi, when camest thou 

26 hither ? esus answered 

them and said, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw signs, 
but because ye ate of the 
loaves, and were filled. 
27 Work not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal 
life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you : for him 
the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. They said therefore 
unto him, What must we do, 
that we may work the works 

29 of God? Jesus answered 
and said unto them, ‘This is 
the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve on him whom ° he a 

go sent. They said therefo 

unto him, What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and belteve thee ? what 
workest thou? Our fathers 
ate the manna in the wilder- 
ness; as it is written, He 
ave them bread out of 

32 heaven toeat. Jesus there- 
fore said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, It was 
not Moses that gave you the 
bread out of Sate : but 
my Father giveth you the true 

33 bread out of heaven. For 
the bread of God is that 
which cometh down out of 
heaven, and giveth life unto 

‘34 the world. they said there- 
fore unto him, Lord, ever- 
more give us this bread. 

35 Jesus said unto them, I am 
the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, that ye 
have seen me, and yet be- 

37 lieve not. All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come 
unto me ; and him that com- 
eth to me I will in no wise 

38 cast out. For | am come 
down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will 

39 of him that sent me. And 
this is the will of him that 
sent me, that of all that 
which he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last 

40 day. For this is the will of 
my Father, that every one 
that beholdeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, should 
have eternal life ; and *I will 
raise him up at the last 
day. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Feeding upon Christ 


Sun.— The Five Thousand Fed (John 6 : 1-14). A _passover 
company (1-5). The hungry people (5-7). The small 
supply (8, 9, with Matt.  P 17, 18). The abundant pro- 
vision (10-13). The God of the wilderness at Bethsaida (14). 

Mon. — The Lesson of the Miracle ( John 6: 22-40). Working 
the works of God (22-29). The true bread from heaven 
(30-33); Jesus the bread of life (34, 35). Doing the will 
of the Father (36-40). 

Tues.— The Lesson of the Miracle (John 6: 41-59). Murmuri 
at Jesus’ words (41-44). He that believeth hath eterna’ 
life (45-47). Jesus the living bread (48-50). Feeding upon 
Christ (52-59). 

Wed.— Stumbling at Jesus’ Words ( John 6: 60-71). Some disci- 

les murmur (60-62). His words are spirit and life (63-65). 
any forsake him (61-67). Jesus has the words of eternal 
life (68-71). 

Thurs.— 7he /lustration of the Lamb (Exod. 12 : 1-10, 43-51). 
The beginning of a history (1, 2,5). The lamb chosen 
(3-5). e blood token (6, 7). Feeding upon the lamb 
(8-10). Strangers not to eat (43-51). 

Fri.— The Last Passover, the First Supper (Luke 22: 7-20). The 

reparation (7-13). Jesus and the passover (14-18). The 
esson of the bread (19). ‘The lesson of the cup (20). 

Sat.— True Discipleship (1 Cor. 10: 2-17). Following Moses 
(x, 2). That r was Christ (3, 4). Salutary warnings 
(5-13). The cup and the bread (14-16). The oneness of 
the body (17). , 

Sun.— The Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 11 : 23-34). Received of the 
Lord, delivered unto you (23). In remembrance of him 
(24, 25). Till he come (26). Discerning the Lord's body 
(27-34). 

Chicago, Hl, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The boat reaches Genne- 

saret. There the people knew Jesus, and brought 

the sick to him, wherever he was, ‘‘and as many as 

touched him were made whole’’ (Matt. 14 : 34-36; 

Mark 6 : 53-56). Some of these healings in Gennesaret 
may have been after the discourse at Capernaum. 

PLACE.——Capernaum. Part of the discourse was ut- 
tered in the synagogue (v. 59), but the dialogue in the 
lesson may have occurred on the way thither, though 
such discussions were allowable in the synagogue itself. 

Time.—The day after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, probably on the sabbath ; before the (third) pass- 
over, year of Rome 782 ; thatis, A.D. 29. The passover 
began that year on April 16, but the exact date of the 
discourse cannot be determined. 

OUTLINE OF THE DiscouRSE.—Four parts, designated 
as follows, from the attitude of thé multitude : Discus- 
sion, consisting of four dialogues (vs. 25-40) ; dissatis- 
faction (vs. 41-51); dissension (vs. 52-59); defection 
(vs. 60-65), followed by a conversation with the Twelve 
{vs. 66-71). The tide of popularity in Galilee now 
turned, 

x“ 


Critical Notes 
OvuTLINE OF LEsson.—Preliminary statement (vs. 


22-24) ; first dialogue (vs. 25-27), the food that perishes 
and the food that abides ; second dialogue (vs. 28, 29), 
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the true means of obtaining the true food ; third dia- 
logue (vs. 30-33), the way to believing ; /ourth dia- 
logue (vs. 34-40), the two classes of hearers. : 

Verse 22.—On the morrow : So usually rendered, the 
Authorized Version varying needlessly.—Nome other 
boat: The Greek diminutive is used ; hence «‘ boat”’ 
occurs even in the Authorized Version.—Save one: So 
the better attested reading. — With his disciples into the 
boat: Here the best authorities do not give the di- 
minutive. 

Verse 23.—Howbeit there came boats: This verse is 
properly printed as a parenthesis. ‘‘ Other "’ is omitted ; 
a change of accent makes the Greek word equivalent to 
*«but,’’ or ‘* howbeit.”” 

Verse 24.— When the multitude : Not the term usually 
rendered ‘‘people.'’— They themselves got into the 
boats: Here ‘little boats'’ is the correct reading, and 
‘*also’’ .is poorly attested. ‘‘Took shipping’’ is a 
needless variation of rendering. * 

Verse 25.—First dialogue. When they found him: 
Compare verse 24.—On the other side of the sea: At 
or near Capernaum (vs. 24, 59).—Radbdi: Respectful 
address.— When camest thou hither? Perplexity in 
consequence of the absence of any means of ordinary 
transport. 

Verse 26.—Not because ye saw signs: This term for 
miracles, always used by John, points to their proper 
purpose, to attest and teach spiritual truth.—Aus de- 
cause ye ate of the loaves : Hence the proverbial phrase, 
‘*loaves and fishes." The Messianic expectations of 
that time were of a ‘‘ fools’ paradise,’’ where work would 
be unnecessary.—And were filled: Used of animal 
satiety. ; 

Verse 27.— Work: This rendering preserves the ver- 
bal correspondence with what follows. Continued effort 
is indicated. — Not for the meat : ‘* Food"’ is preferable. 
The chief aim is referred to.—Adideth : So the Revisers 
always render the verb.— Unto eternal life: +‘ Everlast- 
ing’’ is an unnecessary variation. — Which; This refers 
to ‘‘ food,’’ not to ‘‘eternal life.‘’— Zhe Son of man 
shall give: He himself is the food (vs. 33, 35).—/or 
him the Father, even God, hath sealed: **God’’ is 
specially emphatic. The sealing may refer to the attes- 
tation at the baptism of Jesus, 

Verse 28.—Second dialogue. Therefore: Because of 
the command to ‘‘ work’’ (v. 27).— Aust we do: So the 
better attested reading. Continued action is indicated. 
— That we may: Preferable to ‘‘ might.’’— Work the 
works of God: Such as he approves. They, howeyer, 
regarded these ‘‘ works’’ as purchasing God's favor, and 
hence securing temporal Messianic privileges, among 
them food without labor. 

Verse 29.— This is the work of God: One thing is 
necessary, not many.—T7hat ye believe: The correct 
reading points to continued believing.—He hath seni: 
Literally, ‘‘sent,’’ but here joined with the present, 
hefice ‘‘hath sent’’ is goed English. ‘‘He’’ 
phatic. 

Verse 30.—Third dialogue. What then doest thou for 
a sign: This rendering throws the emphasis properly on 
‘*sign,’’ but ‘‘thou’’ is also emphatic. This demand 
proves the truth of verse 26.— What workest thou? The 
same verb as in verses 27 and 28, and emphatic here. 

Verse 31.— Zhe manna: The article indicates what is 
well known. —As it és written; Freely cited from Psalm 
78 : 24, 25. They virtually contrast the continued sup- 
ply of their fathers with the single meal Jesus had pro- 
vided. 

Verses 32, 33.-—// was not Moses: Not on his account, 
as the Jews thought.— 7he trwe bread out of heaven: 
‘ True,’’ that is, real, genuine, is emphatic, in contrast 
with the manna, which was ‘‘bread out of heaven"’ 
only in a figurative sense.— 7hat which: Referring to 
*bread,’’ not yet to the person (v. 35). 

Verse 34.—Fourth dialogue. Lord, evermore give 
us this bread ; The answer shows that this was only an 
apparent request for the true bread. 

Verse 35.—/esus said unto them: The absence of the 
conjunction, accepted by the Revisers, indicates an ab- 
rupt turn in the discourse.—/ am the bread of life : 
‘«I’’ is emphatic ; ‘*bread’’ that gives life is meant 
(v. 33)—He that cometh unto me shall not hunger : 
‘“‘Not’’ is a stromg negative, ‘‘in no wise,’’ but 
‘‘ never’ represents a different term. —AH¢e that believeth 
on me shall never thirst: ** Never’’ corresponds, with 
‘‘evermore"’ (v. 34). While this clause forms a paral- 
lelism with the preceding one, it probably indicates an 
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advance in thought, from the.supply of strength to peace 
and satisfaction ; so ‘‘ believeth’’ is an advance beyond 
**cometh."’ 

Verse 36.— That ye have seen me, and yet believe 
not: ‘Both have seen and believe not’’ is the literal 
rendering, the sense being correctly expressed by ‘‘ yet."’ 
‘*Also’’ is misleading. 

Verse 37.—AU that which: Both here and in verse 
39 the neuter singular occurs, representing a collective 
whole (comp. John 17 : 2).— Zhe Father giveth me: 
Not ‘‘ hath given’’ here, as in verse 39, where the same 
thought is more fully expressed. —Shall come to me: 
The verb is not the usual one for ‘‘ coming,’’ but points 
rather to being present, probably suggesting here the 
idea of full attainment.— Him that cometh to me; This 
phrase, the same as in verse 35, does not take up the 
latter part of the previous clause, as the English reader 
would naturally infer ; it answers to the for:ner part, 
‘the Father giveth me,’’ presenting the human side of 
ene making approach. Here ‘all that which’’ is made 
individual, because human effort is indicated. —-/ wi// 
in no wise cast out: This answers to ‘‘shall come 
to me.”’ 

Verse 38.—For [am come down from heaven: Still 
another word for ‘‘come,"’ or ‘‘come down.’’ The 
tense points to a past fact with present result, hence 
‘‘came’’ is inadequate. This gives the reason for 
verse 37 as a whole, though the direct connection is 
w.th the last clause. 

Verse 39.— This is the will of him that sent me: As 
in verse 38 ; ‘‘ Father’’ is not well attested here, but is 
to be read in verse 40. The later scribes transposed the 
readings, and the Authorized Version follows this trans- 
position. —Of all that which: As in verse 37 a collec- 
tive whole ; hence ‘‘that’’ is inserted by the Revisers. 
—Huth given: As a permanent possession.—/ should 
lose nothing ; Compare verse 37; ‘‘nothing’’ suggests 
the collective, unity.— Raise it up: ‘Again’ is un- 
necessary ; the term is the same as in verse 40.—Af? the 
last day: Pointing to bodily resurrection, the final act in 
complete redemption. 

Verse 40.—/For: Better attested than ‘‘and,’’ intro- 
ducing the explanation of verse 38.—LZvery one: Indi- 
vidualized statement, ‘since the human side is indicated. 
—Beholdeth the Son: The Revisers render the Greek 
verb ‘‘ behold,’’ as a rule.—Should have: Preferable to 
‘¢imay have,’’ which implies doubt.— vernal life: Be- 
ginning here. —/ will raise him up: The introduction 
of full eternal life. The margin of the Revised Version, 
«‘that I should raise him up,’’ is grammatically allow- 
able, and corresponds with verse 39; but the other 
view gives the clause more emphasis (comp. v. 44). 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


se E SEEK ME, NOT BECAUSE YE SAW SIGNS, BUT 

BECAUSE YE ATE OF THE LOAVES, AND WERE 
FiLLep.’’—The prevailing idea of beneficence among 
the poor people of the East is now, as it always has 
been, to be furnished with free bread. In fact, to such 
an extent is the demand made for ‘‘ bread without 
work,’’ that it seriously embarrasses the humane endeav- 
ors of ali those charitable organizations which seek to 
relieve distress without fostering and increasing pauper- 
ism. The people want the bread without tle sermon. 
The good advice and the helpful instruction how thcy 
may earn their own bread are but lightly esteemed, They 
follow after the loaves, and not the instruction. That 
teacher will be the most popular who gives the most 
bread. Many hungry ones will also be found who will 
not scruple, if opportunity offers, to duplicate the in- 
struction, if they can thereby duplicate the rations of 
bread. There seems to be little doubt that our Lord in 
the use of these words intended to reprove the materialis- 
tic spirit of those who were following him from such 
unworthy motives, and to help them to a spiritual appre- 
ciation and a grateful acceptance of him who is the 
Bread of Life. 

Those accustomed to the bountiful and varied diet of 
Western lands often fail to realize the full significance 
of the term ‘‘bread'' among the Orientals. While 
there is among the rich much luxurious living, yet 
among the poorer people and the laboring classes in 
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general it is a fact that bread constitutes almost the sole 
article of food. . It is in reality ‘the staff of life."’ The 
pensioners’ rations distributed by the government to 
the families of those entitled to receive them are given 
in loaves of bread.. I have frequently examined them. 
Although generally, through the rascality of the con- 
tractor, they are under size and of poor quality, yet 
they are accepted without complaint, as coming from 
him who is the father of his people. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Work of God and the 
Bread of God 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ERSES 22 to 24 are really one long sentence, which 
has got into confusion by the attempt to include 
too much. Disentangled, its purport is to explain that 
the excited crowd were not put off their purpose by our 
Lord's precautions. They had noticed that there was 
only the one boat on the beach, and that the disciples 
went away in it without Jesus. That had been on the 
evening of the day of the miracle. Next morning, they 
found that Jesus was still absent, that the disciples had 
not come back, and that some other boats had come in, 
driven across to the eastern side by last night's gale. 
They were set on finding Jesus, and, as no traces of him 
or of his disciples appeared on that side, they took ad- 
vantage of these newly arrived boats, the crews-of which 
would naturally wish to get home as soon as possible, to 
cross to Capernaum. Their eagerness was great, but it 
was infpure, and Jesus did not welcome their arrival. 
The part of his great discourse included in this lesson 
may be grouped round the four sayings of the ‘ multi- 
tude,’’ which are three questions and a petition. 
1. The misdirected energy of search. They ask, 
‘* When camest thou hither?'’’ They mean also, ‘‘ How 
and why camest thou ?'’ A half reproach for evading 
their enthusiasm, and putting them to all this trouble, 
lurks in the question. But Jesus, as was his wont, an- 
swers not the words, but the thoughts under them. He 
sadly sees the contrast between their willingness to take 
much trouble for material good, and their indifference 
to the higher supplies of their deeper wants. 
cle, in its meaning as ‘‘a sign’”’ 


The mira- 
of his work of satisfying 
all heart hunger, said nothing to them ; they cared only 
for loaves and repletion. Is not that sadly true of the 
‘*multitude’’ always? Offer a free salvation, and they 
heed not; but offer free board and lodging, and they 
will rush in crowds for it. Truth, beauty, goodness, do 
not attract, but loaves and fishes do. ‘The average man 
will work to the utmost for perishable good, but will not 
lift a finger to secure undying blessings. The toil which 
we willingly undergo in our ordinary business rebukes 
our slothfulness in higher matters. Jesus speaks in 
paradoxical fashion, exhorting to ‘‘ work ’’ for the nour- 
ishment which abides in us, and brings eternal life, and 
yet representing it as given, not earned. He partly un- 
veils the truth, when he tells the multitude that he, the 
Son of man, will give this bread. Its precious proper- 
ties and his power to bestow it are declared, and the 
rest of the discourse is the farther unveiling of these 
thoughts. 

2. The rightly directed work. Some desire after 
dimly-seen good was kindled, and, significantly, the 
hearers fasten on the one point, the work enjoined, neg- 
lecting the other, the giving’ promised. Significantly, 
too, they ask about ‘‘ works,’’ in the plural, their con- 
ception being of a various and continued course of labor 
by which God would be pleased. It is the question that 
is still put in many tones by all who have not learned 
from Christ's answer that God seeks for no multitude of 
laborious doings, but for one act of the spirit, belief in 
Jesus. The great charter of emancipation from the 
hopeless éffort to win eternal life by a multiplicity of 
good deeds, and the gredt truth that, where faith—‘‘ the 
work”’ pleasing to God—is, there all good works will 
surely be in its train and as results of its presence, lie in 
Christ's answer. The germ of ‘ Pauline’’ teaching is 
here. 

3. The demand for asign. Note the insatiable ap- 
petite for ‘‘signs."’ Was not yesterday's miracle 
enough? What had become of their belief that ‘‘ this is 
of a. truth that prophet that should come into the 
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world’' ? What had they taken all this trouble to come 
after him for, and why did they wish to make a king of 
him, if they did not «‘ believe'' him? They indeed felt 
something of his power, but they also felt that now he 
was claiming to be more than prophet and than king 
after their pattern, They even disparage the miracle, or 
at least hint that something more than a miracle, which 
Moses had paralleled, was needed before they could give 
credence to his claim. Note, too, the inadequate no- 
tion of what ‘‘ believing’’ was. To them it was merely 


giving assent to a truth, and that on the evidence of 


sense. That is what some of us think still. But the 
belief which Christ asks is not to ‘‘ believe him,’’ which 
is all that the crowd meant, but to ‘ believe om him,"* 
which implies trust, and leaning one's whole self on him 
as the Giver of the heavenly bread. Such a faith is not 
the daughter of ‘‘a sign’ or of sight, but is born of a 
sense of need, and is the act of the will and of the 
whole man, not of the understanding only. To believe 
him does not save a soul, to believe on him does. 

Jesus answered the demand by exalting himself and 
his work above Moses. It was God, not the ancient 
lawgiver, who gave the manna, and the bread which 
Christ gives is better than manna, for it is the true bread 
out of heaven, and it not merely sustains, but communi- 
cates, life. 

4. Partially discerning the excellence of the bread, 
and yielding in some measure to his claim to be its 
giver, even though no additional ‘‘ sign'’ was wrought, 
the multitude ask, like the Samaritan woman, for the 
good which they do not rightly understand, but, in some 
twilight fashion, see. Jesus meets even half-intelligent 
desires, and enlightens them that he may fully satisfy 
them. He now opens his hand wide, and shows the 
whole gift, of which his previous words had only dis- 
closed a part. As we follow the turnings of the stream 
of his words, we have, first, the plain declaration of what 
the bread of life zs and does. He had said that he 
would give it, now he reveals that he is it. In the 
sequel of the discourse, he further declares that his flesh 
is the bread, and that he will give it for the life of the 
world. It is not enough to regard Jesus as, in some un- 
defined way, giving mankind the nourishment needed 
by the spirit, nor to regard his person as being itself the 
bread, but we must come to the full-toned, evangelical 
teaching that by his sacrifice on the cross he dies that men 
may live, if we are to reach the depths of the full truth. 
The stupendous claim is followed by as wonderful a 
declaration ‘of the qualities of the bread, for it can “still 
forevermore the heart hunger of any and of every man. 
Appetite continues, but the pain of appetite ceases, 
Every innocent craving is met and satisfied in Jesus, 
and he gives satisfaction which never degenerates into 
satiety. But mark the condition on which he does this, 
—namely, faith ; and note that to come to him is the 
same as to believe on him, and that the effect of receiv- 
ing him by faith, and of, as it were, incorporating him 
into the substance of our being, is not completely ex- 
pressed by the image of full-fed hunger, but needs 
also the image of the delight and refreshment of slaked 
thirst. 

But the sad thought surges over his mind, that the 
condition is not complied with, and so the bread is not 
received. When had he said that they had seen him 
and believed not? Probably in verse 26. How many 
of us to-day have seen him, as far as outward knowledge 
goes, and have not believed ! And what a sad, strange 
fact it is that the sight of him should so often fail to 
produce the faith that is the hand that takes the bread 
from his outstretched hand. Space forbids our dwelling 
on the profound thoughts that follow this complete dec- 
laration of Ghrist’s person and work, its blessed effects, 
and the condition on which these are made actual for 
each of us. We can only note that the declaration in 
verse 37 is intended to show that, notwithstanding the 
unbelief of many, the work of Christ will not be in vain, 
and point out that Jesus says ‘‘all that the Father 
giveth,"’ not ‘has given,’ —that is to say, he speaks, not 
The 
movements in a heart.touched by the gospel, which 


of some past decree, but of a present action. 


impel it towards Jesus, are the Father's giving that heart 
to him, and the assurance here is not only that some 
shall be so touched, but that they shall reach him to- 
wards whom they come, and shall be welcomed by him, 
whatever they have been. The success of the seeking 
by faith is part of the consolation which Christ took to 
himself, in face of the stolid unbelief before him. . The 
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other great truth in these closing verses is that of the 
resurrection, which is the natural issue of possessing eter- 


nal life here. If we eat the bread that gives life, we 
shall have life in ourselves, against which such a trivial 
thing as death has no power, and must needs at last live 
forever. The life of heaven is not full until the “ spirit 
of the just man made perfect'’ has been united again to 
a body, ‘‘a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens."’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Bread of Life 


T IS evident that all life needs continued renewal. 
The babe, the man, the flower, the tree, must be 
constantly replenished out of some treasury of life. 
When ability to assimilate that which is without ceases, 
death comes. Material life must be materially replen- 
ished ; immaterial, immaterialiy. To men seeking 
loaves of barley, Christ said ‘‘ Labor for the nutriment 
which nourishes eternal life, which life the Son of man 
shall give you."’ This life must begin ; we must be born 
again, but the born babe must be-repeatedly nourished, 
or die. ‘ 

How is this life to be nourished? This is exactly 
what the Jews asked (v. 28). What must we do? How 
earn, how appropriate, the nutriment of eternal life ? 

Christ answers, ‘‘ Believe on me'’ (v. 29). This is the 
fundamental necessity of eternal life. Draw from the 
infinite Source of life, and afterwards nourish it by works. 
Still unperceiving they said : ‘‘ Moses gave signs—manna. 
What signs credential you?'’ He answers: ‘No, not 
Moses gave, but God. He who then gave manna to 
feed the fathers, now gives spiritual bread for the world."’ 
And they then, still without understanding, said «‘ Ever- 
more give us this bread.’’ Still patient to teach, Christ 
again recurred to the essential belief in him (v. 36), 
said he would receive all comers, give everlasting life, 
and raise him from the dead at the last day. 

This lesson might do for a whole Bible. 

What can be made clear to pupils: 1. 
different sorts of life. 

2. All must be nourished. 

3. The higher, the more delicate, the kind of life, the 
more carefully it must be nourished,—trees by dirt and 
disintegrated rock, but a babe by the life of the mother, 
the spiritual babe by the life of God. ‘‘ My Father giv- 
eth you the true ‘bread out of heaven'’ (v. 32). Four 
times Christ says that he came down out of heaven. 
He is the true bread. 

4, To feed on him, believe on him, and then take the 
Christian athletics by doing his works. Do not be 
always dwarfed and stunted babes. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


EEKING /esus (v, 24). Jesus is hidden behind the 
veil of years and misunderstandings. We are try- 
ing to recover him. Did you ever try to recall the face 
of some one you had seen long ago, and go groping 
around in your mind for him? Did you ever try to form 
a mental picture of some one you had never seen? It 
is amidst such forgetfulnesses and confusions that the 
world is seeking Jesus. Once in a while (in our nobler 
moments of faith) we catch glimpses of him, and how 
glorious he is. No one ever found him ‘once for all.’’ 
He vanishes from us in our moments of indifference, and 
we have to seek and recover him again. 
“ce seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye 
‘ate of the loaves, and were filled (v. 26). Let me give 
you a rule. Always keep in mind the last and most 
beautiful result of every action, and not the first and 
least important. Horses and cows eat grass, just to eat. 
‘Suppose that a docter’s horse, while nibbling grass in 
should keep saying to itself, ‘* This grass 
Strength to carry my master to visit ten sick 
iternoon."’ And suppose a cow should say, 
‘will enable me to make milk for some 
y poor little half-starved babies."’ Think 
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of something, when you are eating, besides how the food 
tickles your palate. No wonder Jesus grew tired of 
having people follow him around day after day just to 
get something from him. I must confess that | used to 
almost lose my patience with my chickens because they 
never saw me without running or flying as fast as they 
could to see what I was going to put into their crops. If 
the old hens, when they brought off their broods of little 
chickens, had hurried up to the kitchen door, and gab- 
bled, ‘‘ See what I have brought you to pay you for your 
trouble,’’ I should have felt more kindly towards them. 
There are children who always rush down the street to 
meet their papas, and cackle, ‘‘ What did you bring 
me? What have you got for me?'’ I think I should 
have lost my patience if I had been in the Master's 
place. No wonder it pleased him when Mary broke the 
alabaster box of ointment over him. She at least did 
not ‘‘ want something of him.’’ 

1 am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst (v. 35). We eat food and drink water once, 
and that is the end of it. 1 don't know how it is with 
you, but I find it a little tiresome. But, thank God ! 
there are ideas and imaginations and hopes, which we 
can eat and drink over again and again. They are like 
little springs of water bubbling up in the soul ; like the 
manna which falls of its own accord day after day. We 
had better get all that kind of bread and water we can, 
and as fast as we can. I am sure I do not think it 
strange that Jesus said that we could ‘‘ feed upon him.”’ 
I have half a dozen friends whom I actually “eat 
alive'’ every day of my life. 

Adi that which the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me (v. 37). What acalm and beautiful assurance! It 
was the sort of repose that one sees among the trees of 
the forest. You can almost hear them saying to them- 
selves (when the wind breathes through their branches), 
‘¢ All the rain and air and nourishment that God means 
for me shall come to me, and so I will just be calm and 
quiet, and grow, and do my best.’’ Every one of us who 
does his best will get all of the good things which the 
Father has measured out for us, without worrying and 


fretting. Play your part. Do your duty quietly and 
calmly. ‘ : 

Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out 
(v. 37). 1 know doctors like that. They never send a 


patient away. If they cannot attend to him themselves, 
they turn him over to some friend, I know rich men 
like that. They think that every one who makes a 
claim of any kind is sent to them of God, and that it is 
their duty to do something or other, either with gift of 
money or sympathy, or perhaps rebuke. Such people 
are small editions of Providence. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WORK— 
BELIEVE ON 


BREAD— THE 
FEED UPON SON 


WILL— 
COME TO 


THE 
FATHER’S 











How many of you were at—or will be at—church to- 
day? Suppose Jesus were going to preach for us, who 
would go? Would you listen? Listen now, then, for 
here is the sermon Jesus preached on the day after he 
fed the five thousand and walked on the water. 

The first point in this sermon was, Work the Father's 
work; The Jews were ready to follow Jesus all around 
for more loaves and fishes, but he told them that this 
was not God the Father's work. ‘* Well, what is God's 
work ?’’ they asked: ‘So Jesus says: This is-the Fath- 
er's work: Believe on the Son. Take him for your 
Saviour. 

Then the second point was, Eat the Father's bread. 
They had had the loaves and fishes, but some of them 
scernfully said, ‘‘ That was nothing. Why, Moses fed 
our fathers with manna in the wilderness for forty years."’ 
So Jesus says that it was God, and not Moses, that gave 
the manna, and God that multiplied the loaves, and God 
that gives us every good thing ; and the best of all good 
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things is Jesus himself. We are to take Jésus, and feed 
upon him every day. ‘ 

And the third point was, Do the Father's will) When 
God sent Jesus into the world, he wanted all men to 
come to him. But some held back and’ stayed away. 
Jesus invited them,—can you say that beautiful golden 
text about rest? And if anybody was afraid to come, 
what does he say in this lesson to encourage them? Yes, 
the way for us to do the Father's will is to come to the 
Son. 

So the whole sermon is about Jesus. 
Is that what you feed on ? 


Trenton, N. /. 


Golden Text ? 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ) 
** Blest be the tie that binds.” Psalm 103 : 1-7. 


** Sweet hour of prayer."’ (146 : 1-7.) 
“ Hail, sweetest, dearest tie.” 


107 : 7-10 ) 
** Behold the throne of grace." Psalm 106 : 1-5. 
** Jesus, who knows full well.’’ (153 : 1 3.) 
**O love, how deep ! how broad {"” Psalm 81 ees 1 ‘ 
‘*Come unté me, ye weary."’ Psalm 23 : ay 3-8.) 
** We plow the fields and scatter."’ (29 : 1-4.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells” 


EVIEW.—How were Jesus and his disciples sepa- 


rated ? In what peril did he. find them? How 
did he come to them? What lesson did Peter receive ? 
1. THE MEAT THAT PERISHETH (vs, 22-27),—‘‘ The 


day following '*—following what ?. What «‘ other side of 
the sea’’ (v. 22) is meant? Why is mention made of 
the boats from Tiberias? How had these people already 
showed a low comprehension of the miracle Christ had 
worked ? (John6: 15.) With what purpose did Christ 
want men to seek him? What false aims are included 
in ‘‘the meat that perisheth’’? What true purposes 
constitute the ‘‘meat that endureth’’ ? Why is Christ 
the only source of this food ? 
seal? How was Christ ‘‘sealed’’ ? 

2. THE BREAD OF LIFE (vs. 28-35).—What led them 
to think that they must ‘‘ work”’ to obtain the ‘‘ meat 
that endureth *’ ? (v. 27.) ‘Why is belief in Christ es- 
sential to good works? Were they right, or wrong, in 
asking for a sign’’ ? Why did they remind Jesus of the 
manna? How did Jesus show his superiority to Moses? 
In what ways is he like bread to the Christian? What 
is meant by ‘‘ coming to Christ’’ ? How is verse 35 to 
be reconciled with Christ's beatitude for those that 
hunger? 

3. EVERLASTING LIFE (vs. 36-40) —What influences 
lead men to reject the Bread of Life? What share has 


God in our conversion ? (v.. 37.) What share have we? _ 


(v. 37.) What promises of Christ should reassure even 
the worst of sinners? Why does God desire us to live 
forever? What are the conditions of etermal life ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Declaring His Ample Sufficiency 
Analysis 
1. SUFFICIENT TO DISCERN (vs. 22-26). 
1. An Eager Throng: 

They... came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus (24). 
They followed him on foot from the cities (Matt. 14: 13). 
The multitudes perceiving it followed him (uke g: 11). 
2. A Pointless Questioa : 

They said, . .. Rabbi, when camest thou hither ? (25.) 
Ye know not what ye ask { Matt. 20: 22). 

Lord, are they tew that besaved ? (Luke 13 : 23). 
3--A Prank Expesure : 
Ve seck me. ..-hecause yeate of the loaves (26). 


He himself. knew what was in_man ( Johan 2 ; 25). 
Quick to discern the thoughts . . . of the heart (Heb. 4: 12). 


Il. SUFFICIENT TO SUSTAIN (V¥S. 27-35). 

1. Sustenance Sought ; 

Work... for the- meat which abideth unto eternal life (27). 
Wherefore do ye spend mosey for ‘that which is net bread? 

(isa. 55:2) : 

Give-us this day. our daily: bread (Matt 6: 11). 
2. Sustenance Proffered : 

The meat, . . which the Son of man shall give (27). 
Come, buy wine and milk without money (Isa. 55: F). 
The bread which | will give is my flesh , Jobn 6: 51). © 


What is the purpose of a_, 
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3. Sustenance Conditioned : 


This is the work of God, that ye believe (29). 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 3 : 36). 
He that eateth me, he also shall live ( John 6: 57). 
4- Sustenance Foreshadoewed: 

Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness (31). 


It is the bread which the Lord hath given you (Exod. 16: 15). 
The fathers did eat, and died ( John 6 : 58). 


s- Sustenance Realized: 

My Father giveth you the true bread out of heaven (32). 
I am the bread of life ( John 6: 48). 
I am the living bread ( John 6: 51). 
6. Sustenance Commended : 

The bread... giveth life.... Not hunger,... 

(33 35) 

A man may eat thereof, and not die ( John 6 : 50). 
He that eateth this bread shall live for ever ( John 6 : 58). 


never thirst 


Ill, SUFFICIENT TO SAVE (vs. 36-40). 

1. Rejecting no Comer : 

Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (37). 
The Lord will not cast off his people (Psa. 94 : 14). 

* Cast him out iuto the outer darkness (Matt. 22: 13). 

2. Doing God’s Will: 

Tam come...todo... the will of him that sent me (38). 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26: 39). 
I seek .. . the will of him that sent me ( John 5 : 30). 
3- Assuring Resurrection Life: 

I will raise him up at thé last day (40). 
I will raise him up in tke last day ( John 6 : 44). 
I am the resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—{as. I : 22, 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—John 6: 22-40. 
TUES.—John 6: 41-50. 
WED.—John 6: 51-58. Everlasting life. 
THURS.—Exod. 16: 4-15. The manna. 
FRI.—Luke 22: 13-20. Broken for ls. 
SaT.—John 17: 1-12. None lost. 
SuN.—John 17: 20-26. With him in glory. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Jesus, the bread of life. 
Bread from heaven. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Afchibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


1. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
ii. Lesson Topic: Satisfaction of Heart Hunger. 
Ml. Golden Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 
dife.—John 6 : 35. 
EV. Results Sought: 
1. Realization that there is heart hunger. 
2. Consciousness that Jesus can satisfy heart 
hunger. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
Hunger. 
Story of a child who longed for forgiveness. 
Story of a child who wanted to be good. 
Review of the lesson, Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. 


Vi. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
{Wader 1V, V, and VIII various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 

From these teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted to 
themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and 1X is illustrated one of 
the many -w:.ys of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.) 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson STORY. 

Were you-ever hungry ? Were you ever very hungry ? 
is it not nice to have our hunger satisfied? Did you 
ever hear of any person who had everything she wanted 


ee p 





{Eprror’s Notse.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best ase of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. } 
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to eat, and yet was not satisfied? I know a little girl 
named Marjorie who seemed to be like that. She had 
all the food and the dolls and the toys she wanted, and 
yet she was not satisfieu. Sometimes she was a little 
stingy. She wanted to be kind, and she tried to be 
kind, but somehow she seemed to think that getting and 
keeping things made her happy ; but it did not. Getting 
things and keeping them does not satisfy any one. We 
may have everything.we want to eat, and all the toys 
our houses can hold, and many servants to wait upon 
us, we may even have as many beautiful things as we 
sometimes read about in the fairy tales, and yet not be 
satisfied. We are going to learn in our Bible story to- 
day about that which really satisfies, and makes us glad 
and truly happy. 


2. THe Lesson Story. 


Begin the story by a brief review of the feeding of 
the five thousand. The blackboard will be helpful in 
making plain that Jesus and his disciples returned dur- 
ing the night by water to Capernaum. The people took 
their boats and came to the city, seeking for Jesus. It 
will be better to leave the details of last Sunday's lesson, 
Jesus walking on’ the sea, to be reviewed in connection 
with that of next Sunday. The events connected with 
the feeding of the five thousand will be a most fitting 
introduction to to-day’s lesson. 

When the people heard that Jesus was in Capernaum, 
great crowds came to him. Some of them came because 
they wanted to get more bread to eat, but I am sure that 
some wanted to sit and listen to Jesus’ teaching. Like 
Marjorie, they were not satisfied with themselves, but 
they did not know why. Jesus knew what the. matter 
was. He knew that, like Marjorie, they were hungering 
to be good, and he wanted to show them how, and to 
help them. He knew that, as we cannot be strong 
enough to work and play without food, neither can we 
be strong enough to be good without him. He takes 
away our uncomfortable and naughty thoughts, and puts 
right thoughts and right feelings into our hearts, and so 
makes right doing easy. Because Jesus does this he 
says, ‘‘I am the bread of life ;'* ‘I will make you 
strong to do right. I will satisfy your hungerings for 
goodness, and make you happy.’’ 

3. Tue TrutTn Empnasizep, 

Just as he satisfied the people with the bread that 
afternoon by the sea, so he satisfied Marjorie. 

Marjorie’s mother kept a little book called a diary. 
It looked like this one which I have in my hand. Mar- 
jorie often watched her mother writing in it, and soon 
learned that she kept an account of the things that she 
did each day. One day she heard her mother quietly 
reading over what was written, and said, ‘* Mother, why 
don’t you write down the things that I do every day ?’’ 
‘« Very well,’’ said her mother ; ‘‘I will do so.’’ 

Would you like to know what Marjorie’s mother 
wrote in the diary about her little daughter? Some 
days it was very good, but sometimes it was not so 
good. One day she read two pages to Marjorie. Would 
you like to know what she read? I will read part of it 
to you. 

‘‘ Saturday. —Marjorie seemed to be cross this morn- 
ing. She came into my room, but had no bright 
* Good-morning’ or loving kiss for me, and she seemed 
to be thinking about herself. She grumbled at nurse, 
and scolded her kitty.’’ 

I am not going to read all the things that Marjorie 
did that day, for they are not very good, and I do not 
like to read things of this sort to you. Just listen to this 
bit, which is written down at the bottom of the page, — 
that will be enough : 

‘It has been an unhappy day for Marjorie. She 
has gone toe bed, and, | think, is very much dissatisfied 
with herself.’’ 

What do you think was the matter with Marjorie on 
Saturday? Perhaps she had forgotten to ask Jesus to 
make her leving that day. Do you think she really felt 
happy and satisfied when she went to bed that aight? 
Who only can satisfy us, and make us glad. and truly 
happy? Let us read about Monday. This is what her 
mother wrote : 

‘«What a happy day Marjorie has had! Yesterday, 

. at Sunday-school, she had a lesson about . how to be 
-happy. She told me that her teacher said that Jesus 
was the children’s friend, and that he helped those who 
wanted him to do so. To-day she has been very thoughtful 
for others. She gave me a loving kiss this morning, and 
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did not make any trouble about getting ready for school. 
She obtained good marks from her teacher, and this 
afternoon has been kind to her kitty and her dolly and 
everybody. Sometimes she is a little bit stingy, but to- 
day she has been sharing her things with others, Happy 
Marjorie !"’ 

Why was Marjorie happy ? 











Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth 
Emphasized. Jesus Satisfies. 
The Lesson | Jesus Teaching 
Story. jin the Synagogue. 
ey aration 1. Hunger. 
ad esson | 2 Story of Marjorie. 
Story. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Christ Feeding the Five Thousand, by Murillo, 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) ; 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. As the story of Jesus’ teaching is told, sketch the 
shore of the lake and the sea. Use a paper boat, and 
thus show how the disciples returned to Capernaum, 
Tell the children that some of the people returned by 
boat, and others, doubtless, by the shore, all seeking 
for Jesus. 

2. Prepare a diary, such as a mother might write 
about a little girl, and, when the proper time comes in 
the teaching of the lesson, read from it. 

3. During the teaching of the truth emphasized, print 
the words suggested in the cut, 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


S OBJECT lessons, let the teacher take into the class 
a piece of bread, a geography, or other public- 
school book, and a Bible. These are to be used as in- 
dicated below. 
Lesson Story 
The day after the feeding of the five thousand, when 
the people saw that Jesus was no longer on that side of 
the lake, they took boats and’ sought for him. They 
found him in, or near, Capernaum, and at once gathered 
about him. Jesus knew why they had sought him, for ~ 
he realized that they wanted him to repeat his miracle 
of feeding them. But he began to talk to them about 
food for the soul as well as for the body. This did not 
please them, so they hinted to him that under their 
great prophet Moses the people had been fed for years 
on manna for nothing, and «ha he might well follow 
Moses’ example. To this Jesus answered that it was not 
Moses, but God, that gave them that bread, but that 
there was better bread even than that, namely, living 
bread. By this he meant that spiritual food which was 
of more value than any bread that could feed the body. 
He then told them that he was the ‘‘-bread of life’ and 
that he was willing to-give them that ** bread."’ 
Application 
Now let the teacher take out the bread that she has 
brought to the class. What is this for? To feed our 
bodies with. Yes, and unless we feed them they will 
soon grow weak, and at last dic. In India (at the writ- 
ing of this lesson), millions are hungering for just such 
bread as this. God knows that we need this bread, and 
so our. Lord gave us the petition, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ 
But we have more kinds of hunger. Our minds 
hanger for knowledge. Here is a boy who wants to 
know where the Transvaal is, where Wiey have been 






















































































































fighting. If you offer him this piece of bread will that 
satisfy his mental hunger? No, he will only laugh at 
you. What will satisfy him ? Only a geography. Turn 
to the map of Africa, and show him the Transvaal, and 
his mental hunger will be satisfied. Or, if he wants to 
know something about electricity, you will have to give 
him a book on that before he will be satisfied. So we 
see that bodily hunger calls for one kind of food, and 
mental hunger for another. All our public schools are 
mental bakeries, where they prepare mental food for 
mental hunger. 

But even this is not all. We have spiritual hunger as 
well, If you want to know about heaven, and the way 
to get there, will a geography satisfy that hunger? No, 
certainly not. Nor will any medical book tell you how 
to be cured of the sickness of sin. Where can we get 
food for that kind of hunger? From the Word of God. 
That, and that alone, will provide us with spiritual food. 
That is why we are studying it in our Sunday-schools. 
Now just as public schools prepare food for our mental 
hunger, so the Sunday-school and the church prepare 
food for our spiritual natures. Now is it wise for us to 
keep our bodies strong with good food, and our minds 
strong with mental food, and at the same time to let our 
souls starve ? Just as our minds are of more value than 
our bodies, so our souls are of more value than either. 
And we are criminal if we starve them. For what shall 
it profit a man if he gain all bodily comforts, and all 
knowledge, and lose his own soul at last? Let the 
teacher press this home on the class, and try to get some 
decision as to whether the scholars will accept the offer 
of ‘living bread’’ that Jesus makes to them to-day. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Where did Jesus go after 
the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand? What 
did the people then do? Where did they find the 
Master? What did they want of him in particular? 
In what respect did they want him to follow Moses’ 
example ? 

For Use in the Class. —How many kinds of hunger 
may we have? What do we use to satisfy the hunger of 
the body? What to satisfy that of the mind? Does 
food for the body meet the wants of the mind in any 
way ? What other hunger is there? Where can we get 
that which si.all satisfy that? Have you all eaten of 
that spiritual food for your souls? If not, why not? 

[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of ‘The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EVIEW again the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
Like the miracle of walking on the water, it is 
written to show us that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God. But it would give us only a very incomplete 
knowledge of his mission if we had not before us this 
explanation of the miracle. 


General Preparation 

Only John has preserved for us our Lord's interpreta- 
tion of his ‘‘ sign’’ (John 6 : 22-71), John presents in 
his Gospel a few great truths, and makes Christ the cen- 
ter of them all, illustrating them with simple and won- 
derful beauty by means of the common necessities of 
life. That is the secret of successful teaching. Christ 
is bread, water, the vine, light, and in every form he 
imparts to those who receive him that which in the 
highest sense is ‘*the life."’ Christ shows the meaning 
of his gift of the life in his words to those whose hunger 
he had satisfied for a single day. He explains : 

1. The Popular Desire. It was the same then as 
now, —to get something for nothing (v. 26). The people 
wanted food without working for it. They thought they 
had found a man who could satisfy that desire, and they 
proposed to make him their king. If Jesus had been a 
socialist in the sense in which that word is now most 
commonly used, he would not have gone away into the 
mountain. He would have promised all they asked, if 
they would elect him king. Without hunger of soul for 
food from heaven, men have not ‘* the life '’ which makes 
existencé an abiding joy and power. 
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2. The True Object of Desire. The multitade needed 
food, and Christ had compassion on them, and gave it, 
but only for one meal, Next day they refused to accept 
that as a sign that he came from God. They said Moses 
had given their fathers manna for forty years, and could 
not he do as much? (vs. 30, 31.) He told them that 

.God gave the manna, not Moses, yet those who ate it 
were all dead. He-said that God was offering to them 
himself in his Son, who had in himself the principle of 
life (vs. 32-35). He made that life plain to them. His 
mission was to give it. He showed them that it meant 
new knowledge, a new spiritual vision, a hew birth 
through the Holy Spirit into a new world, —the kingdom 
of God. 

3. The Way to Secure the True Object of Desire. 
The multitude asked for the bread of life (v. 34). But 
they did not know what they were asking for. That 
could be learned only through experience. They had 
asked Jesus what work they must do to get the life which 
God gives. He told them that they must work in sym- 
pathy with, and confidence in, himself. He who feels 
toward God and men as Christ feels has secured the 
bread from heaven. He has eternal life. 

4. The Satisfaction of Having the True Object of 
Desire. Christ taught the people that by receiving him 
as sent from God, by entering into sympathy with his 
spirit and aims, they would_be fully satisfied. So he 
had taught the woman of Samaria (John 4:14). So 
now he taught the Jews (John 6:35). These words of 
Christ: guarantee in the strongest possible terms the 
blessed immortality of those who live in him (v. 40). 
This is the highest good, the utmost ambition of a holy 
life. When mankind shall receive Christ as he has de- 
scribed, the miracle will be accomplished of which the 
feeding of the multitude was a type,—the giving to men 
all that is needed to make every human life perfect 
in him, ° 

Reference Literature 


[The use of the beoks mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upom request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.| 


Bruce’s ‘‘ Training of the Twelve'’ (chap. 9) is one of 
the most valuable discussions of this crisis period in 
Christ's life. Fairbairn's «‘Studies’’ (chap. 11); Gil- 
bert's ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ (chap. 12); Stalker (132-138) ; 
Maurice on the Gospel of John (Discourses 13 and 14). 


Suggestive Questions 

1. What People Wanted of Jesus. Why did the 
multitude follow Jesus when they saw him going to the 
northeast side of the lake? (Matt. 14:13, 14.) Why 
did they desire to make him their king? Did Jesus 
claim to be their king ?. (John 12 : 14, 15 ; Mark 15 <2.) 
Why did he not encourage them to accept him as their 
king? Why did they follow him back to Capernaum ? 
(John 6: 26.) What was the condition on which Jesus 
would have accepted an election as their king? (John 
6 : 40, 45.) : 

2. What Jesus Sought to Give to the Feople. Why 
did he give them bread at Bethsaida? What food did 
he urge them to work for? Whence does that food 
come to men? (v. 33.) Wherecan it be found ? (v. 35.) 
How can we work for it? (v. 29.) How can we eat it? 
(v. 56.) What will be its effect in us now? (John 15 : 
7, 8.). What will be its effect on us always? (v. 47.) 
How can we be sure of immortality? (v. 58.) 

3.. Why Jesus was Unpopular. What objection did 
his disciples make to his offer? (v. 60.) Why did his 
offer seem to them a hard one? What was its mean- 
ing? (v. 63.) Why did many of his disciples leave 
him? Why did not the Twelve also leave him? (vs. 
68, 69.) Why did one of the Twelve leave him ? What 
shall we-lose if we leave him? What shall we gain if 
we follow him? 

Suggestive Topics 

God's gift of manna through Moses was food for the 
physical needs ot one people ; Christ is God's gift of 
spiritual life to the whole world: ‘* Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift."’ The root of all Christ's 
counsel to the people was that they should change the 
object of their ambition. Christ's promise, sealed by 
his sacrifice, is our warrant for eternal life. 

[Epviror’s Note,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus the Bread of Life 
John 6 ; 22-71 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

According to John 6 : 24, the multitude which Jesus 
had dismissed on the evening before began to search for 
him, and at last found him in the city of Capernaum, 
whither he had come after passing through Gennesaret. 
They ask him, in surprise, when he had reached Caper- 
naum. Jesus, in reply, exposes their petty motive in 
following him up. Like cattle they came to a good 
source of fodder. He desired them to strive with -equal 
They ask 
him what that is, and he replies, ‘‘ Belief in God and 
his messenger.’’ ‘‘ Work some sign, then,”’ said they, 
‘*as significant as that wrought by Moses when he gave 
the manna."’ Jesus replies: ‘‘God is the only_ real 
giver of heavenly bread. He is offering it to you now. 
The true bread from heaven is unlimited in supply, and 
confers eternal life.’’ Eliciting a response, though a 
vague one, Jesus clearly explains his figure: ‘‘I am the 
bread of life. The Father hath sent me to bestow life 
upon all who believe on me.’’ 

The ‘*Jews’’ declare their wonder at his assertion, 
much as Nicodemus did (John 3:4). He thereupon 
said, more explicitly ; ‘*You must eat my flesh, and 
drin®my blood. It is the only way of obtaining true 
life.’’ They were unable to realize his: meaning in the 
spiritual sense, and, making up their minds that he was 
a crazy enthusiast, abandoned him in great numbers. 
Even many of his professed disciples left him. It wasa 
crisis that sorely tested the loyalty and faith of the 
Twelve. They now must have realized that, in choosing 
the Master, they were defying the prevalent sentiment of 
the nation. How significant, therefore, the answer of the 
ever-ready Peter: ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’’ 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained.] 


Gilbert's ‘*Student’s Life of Jesus’’ (new ed., 174) 
and Rhees’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth'’ (297f.) have 
brief but pertinent notes on this episode. Edersheim's 
discussion (Vol. II, Book III, chap. 32) is admirable. 
The notes of Milligan and Moulton (International Re- 
vision Commentary), or of Lyman Abbott, or of West- 
cott (Bible Commentary), or of Plummer (Cambridge 
Bible Commentary), will help in mastering the course of 
thought. Bruce, « Training ot the Twelve’’ (chap. 9, 
sec. 4), is invaluable. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Motive of those who Followed Jesus. (1.) 
What indications do we find in verses 22-24 that many 
sought him with apparent earnestness? (2.) What mo- 
tive would naturally have been assigned for their eager- 
ness ? 

2. The ** Meat that Abideth.”’ (3.) What did Jesus 
Say (v. 26) was the rea] reason for their following him ? 
Did he mean that they wished to be relieved from earn- 
ing their food, or did he have a meaning for which that 
was a figure of speech ? [Critical Notes: v. 26. Long: 
§ 1. McLaren: 7 1.] (4.) By the ‘meat that abid- 
eth,'’ did he refer to his own teaching, or to such aims 
and ideas as would build up the spiritual life 2? [Mc- 
Laren : 3, J 2-] 

3. ‘* Not Moses, but my Father, Giveth You."’ (5.) 
What assertions did Jesus make regarding the real giver 
and the character of the gifts he was now making ? [Dun- 
ning : Gen. Prep., 2.] 

4. ‘‘l am the Breaa of Life.’ (6.) What did this 
figure convey in regard to the relation of Jesus to his 
disciples? (McLaren: 4, J 1. Schauffler: § 2.] (7-) 
Why did it cause such a desertion of his followers ? 

5. ‘He that Eateth."’ (8.) Did Jesus mean by this 
a symbolic eating and drinking, or an intimate fellowship, 
or an appropriation of his spirit ? 

6. “It is the Spirit that Quickeneth,’’ (g.) To what 
extent must God co-operate with man in the appropria- 
tion of the truth ? ‘ 
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7. ‘Lord, to Whom Shul we Go?’ (10.) What 
three certainties was Peter able to fix upon in regard to 
the Master ? 


IV. Some LeapInG THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Our greatest hindrances to progress in spiritual knowl- 
edge are the presuppositions which we cherish. 

Jesus’ comparison of himself to food was apt, for his 
relation with his disciples had to be most intimate. 

He was ever emphasizing his relation to the eternal 
in life. - 

[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
‘duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday Schoel Times. } 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham ‘Geikie, D.D., LL.D, 
Jesus the Bread of Life 


HE stormy night in which Jesus left behind him the 

crowd he had fed at Batihah sieeping out for the 
night, —a pleasant every-day custom in the sweet mild- 
ness of spring,—had passed into a calm morning when 
he and his disciples landed at Capernaum. The daily 
fleet of boats from ‘Tiberias to the other side were gliding 
on their way, their high sails shining white in the early 
_ gun, and erelong were moored along the shore Jesus had 
left, to return in a few hours with wood, produce, and 
passengers to the western side. Crowding into these, as 
‘many of Christ’s hearers of the day before as could get 
standing-room in them found themselves, in an hour or 
two, at the wharves of Herod’s new city. _ But their 
~ minds were still full of the wonder-worker who had so 
"strangely fed them, and they hastened on to Capernaum, 
a little to the north, feeling sure to find him there. He 

was in the synagogue, but this did not hinder free dis- 
course on their side and his, for discussion was habitual 
in these ‘‘ meeting-houses.’" How he had come across, 
when’ there were no boats available, was a wonder to 
them, but he did not enlighten them. 

Shocked by their indifference to his gfacious words of 
‘life, and stirred only by their hunger having been ap- 
peased by his miraculous power, he answered them as 
they did not expect. ‘‘ Why have you followed me ?’’ 
said ‘he, in effect. ‘‘The signs from heaven in my 
healing such various diseases showed that my words 
were from God, and claimed your first thoughts. But 
you saw them with blinded eyes, and listened with closed 
ears. to my warnings and exhortations. You thought 
only how you could use my powers for your own worldly 
ends by forcing me to head a revolt from Rome to raise 
you to wealth and honor [Ezek. 33: 31]. But my 
words were the true bread that comes down from heaven, 
as you say of the manna in the wilderness. Do not 
make the meat that perishes your first care, but that 
which will give and sustain in you eternal: life, which I, 
the Son of man, offered you yesterday, and offer you 
still ; for I am the sealed of God to do so. A king puts 
his seal to an envoy’s commission, and thus makes him 
his spokesman. God has done this with me.’’ 

«If this. be so,"’ interrupted they, ‘‘ what shall we do 
more than we are doing to fulfil all that God requires 
for our inheriting this eternal life ?’’ 

‘* The work of God,’’ repffed Jesus, ‘‘is that ye be- 
lieve on him whom he has sent,—that is, on me.’’ 

But his cures of disease and the miracle of the loaves 
had been wrought apparently by his unaided powers, 
without any visible heavenly being sent down to attest 
his claims, or any voice from the sky. Hence they de- 
preciated what he had done. 

«Our fathers,’’ said they, ‘‘ ate bread sent down to 
them out of heaven. Can you do anything like that ?’’ 

«« You call the manna the bread out of heaven,’’ re- 
plied Jesus, ‘‘ but the manna of Moses was only bodily 
food raised:out of the air. My Father gives you, through 
me, the ¢rue bread of heaven."’ 

** Lord, evermore give us this bread,’’ cried they, 
thinking he spoke of bread to eat’ To their confusion, 
the answer came : 


«« 1 am the bread of life ; he that comes te me shall | 


not hunger, and He who believes on me shall never 
thirst. But I said, and now repeat it, that, though you 
have seen and heard me, you do not believe in me. To 
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come to me, you must be moved by heavenly grace, but 
it is always given to those who seck it ; and if you thus 
come, whoever you be, I will in no wise cast you out of 
my kingdom. To welcome those thus given me is, in- 
deed, that for which I came down from heaven ; for I 
am here, not to do my own will, but that of my Father, 
and his will is that I lose no one he has given me, but 
raise him up at the last day, so that he should have eter- 
nal life."’ 

Such language gave great offense. 

‘*Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know?"’ said they. ‘‘ How can he say 
that he came down from heaven ?'’ 

‘* You need not murmur,’’ said Jesus, and then sim- 
ply repeated what he had just said. ‘ Yes,’’ added he, 
‘‘I am the living bread that came down from heaven, 
to eat of which is to live forever; and this bread, 
let me tell you, to use a figure common with your rabbis, 
is my flesh,—that is, my life,—which I will lay down 
for the life of the world.’’ 

But though the rabbis had often said of Hezekiah, who 
was thought by many of them to have been the Mes- 
siah, that men ‘‘ate.his flesh,"’"—meaning that they, 
heart and soul, believed on him, and, as it were, fed on 
his example, his instructions, and his zeal for the law 
(2 Kings 18 : 4-6 ; 2 Chron. 29 to 31 ; Prov. 25 : 1),—so 
earnestly that, to use Paul’s words of his own living 
union with Christ, it could be said of them that ‘they 
did not live, but Hezekiah lived in them."’ 

But as the disciples, when Jesus told them to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, thought he spoke of their 
having forgotten to bring bread with them, those around 
him now grossly thought that he intended his flesh to be 
eaten by his followers, under the name of ‘‘ bread from 
heaven.’’ Thus besotted in their minds, they were 
naturally shocked at such-a thought, not a few even of 
his disciples sharing their feelings. Seeing this, Jesus 
forthwith gave the key to understanding him. ‘‘ The 
body,’’ said he, ‘‘ is, as you know, by itself of no good. 
The life in it alone gives it its value. So my words are 
in themselves, only the flesh or body of my thoughts ; 
you must ponder out their hidden meaning, which is 
their life and soul. | Zhat only will profit you. ‘The 
words are only the husk, their spiritual force the ker- 
nel of my teaching, the very bread of heaven, 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Towa, at Creston ....22cccceee + « « June 19-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln ......2+cescceees June 19-21 
Northern California, at San José. . .....226-s June 19-21 
Mississippi, at Jackson + +» « June 20-22 
Idaho, at Pocatella .... 1.2... 2+ eee « « June 26-28 
Kentucky Summer School of Methods, at 

Lexington. . 


s%e' ao @ “se «+ + «June 26 to July 6 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ...... oe eee » July 1-3 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 


at Mt. Gretna ..... o .. «July 29 
ot: Haslet Mame... tee ci nto ow es July 18-24 
at BeGiore. sk wks et wee ct oe we JUly SRO Aug. § 
at Williams Grove . ..... 2s eses,0 August 6-13 
eat Ringing Rocks . . 1. 1.0 ose cee August 20-24 


Wyomiag, at Cheyenne. .... 


or - « «July 5, 6 
New York, Summer School of Religious 


Pedagogy, at Chautauqua ....... July 7 to Aug. 17 
New Jersey Primary and Junior Summer School, 
Ce SE Re a ees ae ee ee July 9-14 


Colorado, at Denver .. 2... 4+ 2 ee ee oe + July 10-12 
Massachusetts, Normal School, at Laurel Park . . . July 10-20 
Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park. . July 16 to Aug. 10 
Illinois, School for Primary Workers, at 


Chicago 6 SS se tot er hee co uly Og te Ang 2 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 

POUNNOERG 2c oss sce 6 we Os oe August 13-24 
Missouri, at Columbia. ........... + « August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green. .. ....... « August 28-30 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield. .... . October 2-5 


October 10-12 


Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial . . 4 
. October 16-18 


Pennsylvania, at Altoona. ..... , 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton ......4...- October 


Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth . »- October 9-11 
Ontario, at Brockville . . . . October 23-25 





Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico . ...+see+e+6-s July 14 
Ireland 


National, at Belfast . .. 1+ ++ sees 00s © o JUMC 24-26 


More Summer Schools for 
Sunday School Workers 


O NUMEROUS are the schools for Sunday-school 

workers this summer that the announcements could 

not all be given in the article printed in The Sunday 

School Times for June 9, and space is given this week 
for a number of others that have been heard from. 

The Summer School of Methods for Sunday-school 
Workers is a new Kentucky institution, and Lexington 
is the meeting-place from June 26 to July 6. The State 
Sunday-scliool Association co-operates in this with the 
Lexington Chautauqua. It will be under the instruction 
of Miss Grace E. Wisenall in kindergarten work with 
children ; Miss Finie M. Burton, in primary and inter- 
mediate work ; Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, in principles 
and methods ; and Professor E. A. Fox, in» advanced 
principles and methods. Some of the suggestive sub- 
jects to be discussed are: ‘‘ Child Study in the Sunday- 
school,’’ ‘*Organization Plan on Kindergarten Princi- 
ple,’’ ‘*Co-operation with Parents on Sundays and 
during the Week,’’ ‘‘ Thanksgiving Plan on Kindergar- 
ten Principle,'’ ‘‘Order in the Sunday-school,’’ and 
‘* The Problem of Saving the Child.’’ Professor E. A. 
Fox, 19 Louisville Trust Building, Louisville, will give 
other information. 

The Illinois Summer School for Primary Sunday- 
school Workers, mentioned in The Sunday School 
Times for June 9, will meet in its fourth annual session 
at Christ Reformed Episcopal Church on Tuesday, July 
24, continuing till Wednesday, August 1. Addresses of 
welcome, and responses to them, and an address by 
Dr. W. O. Shepard of Evanston, all open to the public, 
will inaugurate the school. Miss Mabel Hall's ad- 
dresses on the days following will treat of music,.and she 
will hold a kindergarten conference ; Miss Mary Barnes 
will talk on the teacher's work ; Miss Alice Jacobs's sub- 
ject is lesson construction ; Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
treats of home co-operation, including visitation and 
children’s socials, letter and postal-card  service,..haw,to 
keep in touch during vacation, the mothers’ -meeting, 
and the cradle roll ; Miss Finie Murfree Burton instructs 
in child study, including prayer and the true use of na- 
ture, music, and art in ptimary work; Mrs. M. S&S. 
Lamoreaux has programs and grading for subjects ; Miss 
Lucy S. Silke lectures on blackboard work ; Mrs. Phile- 
mon B. Kohlsaat, in her talks on music, will treat of the 
selection and teaching of songs ; Miss Louise Goodhue's 
address is on children’s entertainments, illustrated with 
games ; Miss Hedenberg, besides conducting a primary 
(6 to 8 years) conference, will talk on ‘* Little Things.”’ 
An important feature of the program is Dr. Jessie B. 
Dodd's address on ‘‘ ow to Answer Children's Ques- 
tions Regarding Reproductive Life.’ There are other 
important things on this excelent program, such as 
‘* Mothers and the Sunday-school,’’ by Mrs. Edith Boy- 
den ; ‘The Child’s Physical Nature,"’ by Dr. Effie 
Lobdell ; a thanksgiving hour in charge of B. F. Jacobs ; 
a suggestive Christmas entertainment at Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church ; and a general conference on the last day, 
ending with an excursion. There is no tuition fee, 
H. H. West, Rockford, Illinois, will give information 
about board, baggage, or the school. 

Colorado holds its Sunday-school Normal Institute in 
connection with the Rocky Mountain Chautauqua at 
Glen Park (Palmer Lake), July 16 to August to. A di- 
ploma will be granted those passing the examination in 
the normal course. The Bible Normal Department is 
superintended by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Wilson, who will 
lecture on ‘‘ The Kingdom of God in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ The Northern Galilean Ministry,’’ ‘* Pales- 
tine, the Land of Sacred Story,”’ ‘‘The Miracles and 
Parables of Christ,’’ ‘‘The Perean Ministry,’’ ‘* The 
Four Gospels,’’ ‘*The Manifestations of the Resurrec- 
tion Period,"’ ‘‘ The Historic Origin of the Four Gos- 
pels,"’ and ‘‘ The Interpretation of Scripture.’ The 
Sunday-school Normal Department has for its superin- 
tendent the Rev. R. W. Lewis, and his subjects include 
‘*Some Sunday-school Abuses,"’ ‘‘How to Prepare a 
“Lesson,’’ ‘Sham Teaching vs. True Teaching,’’ and 
‘*The Pupil : Clay in the Potter's Hands.’’ Mrs. A. J. 
Walker, president of the Denver Primary Union, will 
have charge of the primary and kindergarten depart- 
ments, and the second week in August will be devoted 
to the work. Mrs. Walker will speak on ‘‘The Bible as 
a Book,” «*The Ten Commandments,’’ ‘The Syna- 
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gogue,’ and ‘* The Life of Christ.’" Miss Mabel Cory 
has for her subjects ‘‘ The Point of Contact,’’ «« How to 
Teach Keverence, Patriotism, Temperance,'’ *: Class 
Methods: Room, Program, and Appliances,'’ and 
««The Teacher's Work Outside the Schoolroom."’ The 
tuition fee will be one dollar, and F. M. Priestly, Palmer 
Lake, Cciorado, will give further information. 

Nova Scotia contemplated holding a summer school 
for its Sunday-school workers this year, but the way did 
mot seem clear to do so, The Provincial Association, 
however, hopes to hold such a school next year. Que- 
bec and Ontario also have not made arrangenrents for a 
summer school this season. 
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QOhio’s Convention in the Famous 
Akron Sunday-School 


By Joseph Clark 


T was very fitting that the convention which closes the 
century in Ohio Sunday-school work should be held 
in the church whose Sunday-school is recognized as one 
of the pioneers in advanced Sunday-school methods. 
‘The historic First Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday- 
school was among the earliest of graded Sunday-schools, 
and more than thirty years ago the’ late Lewis Miller, 
then its superintendent, planned the building in which 
it has since continuously met. This model of Sunday- 
school architecture is now known to church architects as 
the ‘‘Akron plan,"’ and it has been duplicated in modi- 
fied form (but rarely improved upon) by thousands of 
churches erected during the last three decades, It was 
there that the forty-first annual state convention of the 
Qhio Sunday-school Association was held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, June 5-7, in the city of 
Akron. 

The convention was attended by about fifteen hun- 
dred delegates and visitors from all parts of the state, 
and included representatives from almost all of Ohio's 
eighty-eight counties. 

The theme of the program, ‘* Facing the Twentieth 
Century,’’ and the motto, «‘ Only the best is good enough 
for Jesus,’ were painted upon a banner and suspended 
across the face of the pipe organ in full view of the con- 
vention. Numerous maps and mottoes and the national 
colors decorated the walls of the auditorium, and twenty 
standards, bearing the numbers of the state Sunday- 
school districts, indicated the sittings reserved for the 
delegates, The state convention never met in a build- 
ing so-well adapted to convention purposes, 

Although the program was very full, it was carried 
“through strictly on time, with all but three speakers 
present. Mr. P. P. Bilhorn of Chicago conducted the 
music. Professor G. D. Burroughs of Oberlin, in con- 
nection with each of the day sessions, conducted a 
««Half-hour with the Open Word,'’ and closed each 
evening session with brief comments on restful passages 
of Scripture announced as ‘ Pillow texts."’ 

The addresses of the convention were of high order 
and unusually practical. The Rev. Robert Shepherd 
of Hiram spoke on ‘Bible Study in the Sunday- 
school ;"" the Rev. L. H, Seager of Cleveland on 
** New Opportunities—New Responsibilities ;"' the Rev. 
E. E. Baker of Cleveland on ‘‘ The Sunday-school as 
a Social Factor ;"" Mr. Charles D. Meigs of Indiana 
on ‘‘How to Teach with Chalk and Pencil and Ob- 
ject,"’ and «‘How to Get your Sunday-school Lesson 
until it Gets You;'’ the Hon. Thomas H. Clark of 
Columbus on ‘The Relation of the Sunday-school to 
the Present-Day Temperance Movement in Ohio ;"’ 
and the Rev. Dr. W. L. Pickard of Cleveland on 
*« Twentieth Century Ballast.’’ 

Primary work was given prominence in two half-day 
special sessions, and two hours before the main conven- 
tion. Mrs. A. G. Crouse, the State Primary Secretary, 
presided at these meetings. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
of Chicago inspired the primary workers in several ad- 
dresses and lessons, and by conducting a conference on 
**The Course for Primary Workers.'" Many valuable 
papers on primary work were presented by Ohio pri- 
mary teachers. 

The Round Table feature was well tested this 
cdnyention. Before the main convention, Mr. Meigs 
conducted one on ‘Practical Sunday-school Work,"’ 
and one on ‘‘ Present-Day Problems in Organized Sun- 
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Cincinnati and the State Secretary in an After-Breakfast 
Round Table for state, county, and township officers, on 
‘* Starting the Work of the Twentieth Century,’ in which 
was emphasized ‘‘Ingathering, Upbuilding, Evangel- 
izing, and Supporting.'’ -Mr. A. H. Cross of Toledo 
conducted, before the main convention, the -Twentieth 
Century Round Table on « Living Problems for Twen- 
tieth Century Solution."’ 

The address of President Thompson on ‘* A Look into 
the Twentieth Century,’’ 
the man. 

The graduating exercises of the Normal Class of 
1899-1900 were held on Thursday morning, with an ad- 
dress by Professor S. D. Faust of Dayton. 

Not the least helpful of the side meetings was the 
Noon Day Symposium on ‘‘ Making the most of the Red- 
Letter Days,'’ in which Children’s Day, Fourth-of-July 
Sunday, Christmas, Easter, Birthdays, and Echo Days 
were practically and helpfully considered. 

With the help of a generous patron of the work in 
the closing sessions of the convention, the officers and 
the Executive Committee succeeded in liquidating the 
Association indebtedness, and Ohio goes into the new 
year with a clean balance sheet and an impetus that 
means much for the future. 

But few changes were made in the officers, and these 
only in the Executive Board. The Rev. Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, President of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, was re-elected president ; Joseph Clark, 
Columbus, secretary; L. P. Leitnaker, Lancaster, re- 
cording secretary; and E. L. Barrett, Springfield, 
treasurer. The new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are George S. Mosher of Chillicothe, W. A. Don- 
aldson of South Lorian, and the Rev. C. J. Rose of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. : 


was worthy the occasion and 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Books and Writers 


New Books for Poetry Lovers 
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HE gospel of work is a healthy and efficient antidote 
for the twin poisons of doctrinal hair-splitting and 
heresy-hunting. The poem which gives title to Profes- 
sor Henry Van Dyke's latest verse collection— Zhe 7Zoii/- 
ing of Felix, and Other Poems ($1)—has for its prime 
mission the administering of this much needed antidote. 
It is based on the finding of a papyrus fragment near the 
Nile in 1897. The writing appears to be of the second 
or third century, and ‘contains parts of seven short 
sentences of Christ, each introduced by the words 
‘ Jesus says,’ ''—one of wiich furnishes the mo¢if for the 
poem. _ Felix is an Egyptian turning from heathen dark- 
ness to find the light of Christ. He retires to a hermit- 
age, and in due time receives, at the hands of a pilgrim, 
a papyrus fragment, which answers his quest in the 
words, ‘‘ Raise the stone, and thou shalt find me; 
cleave the wood, and there am I.’’ The result is that 
Felix goes to work, and in due time lives into the con- 
sciousness of his discovery of the Christ through uncom- 
plaining labor in his name. 

The second and longest poem in the book is likewise 
in the realm of the legendary, or, as the author calls it, 
‘‘an idyll of the mystery of sound.’’ It purports to be 
the story of a deaf girl, Vera, to whom the Master gives 
the power of hearing natural sounds, then the unspoken 
thoughts in the hearts of men, and, lastly, the spiritual 
ear was opened to perceive Love as the voice of Life. 
Several lesser poems conclude the volume. Dr. Van 
Dyke, although comparatively unimpassioned in his 
verse, is none the less moved by intensity of conviction 
and purpose. The homiletical habit is not invisible in 
him. From an artist's point of view, it may be ques- 
tioned whether his is not a mistake. Distin- 
guished as a Tennyson scholar, he can hardly be called 
Tennysonian. 





‘*envoy"’ 


His verse is laudably free from compli- 
It is that of a highly refined liter- 
ary sense more than of a profuse image-maker. 


cation and obscurity. 
He is 
always interesting, and if his is not the distinctively new 
note that the twentieth century is praying for, it is a con- 
cord of well-tuned sounds bearing divine messages for 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 


day-school Work,"’ and assisted Mr. W. A. Eudaly ofe The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 
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an ‘‘age of doubt.'’ As a gift-book, The Toiling of 
Felix is in every way to be recommended. It is a hand- 
some book bearing messages of that divine truth toward 
which the world’s ear is daily more attently turning. 

The outlines ‘of the dramatic story from which Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s new volume takes its title, Zhe 
Martyr s Idyl, and Shorter Poems ($1), as also much of 
the dialogue, are taken from the Acta Sanctorum and St. 
Ambrose. Miss Guiney has rendered it with force and 
impressiveness. The shorter poems which follow and 
compose the major part of the volume are representative 
of her power and her want. That Miss Guiney has an 
enviable share of the divine afflatus there is no doubt. 
Nor is it any less evident that she is unusually accom- 
plished: in the fine and flexible art of verse-making. 
Her vocabulary is large, and ready to serve an active 
play of fancy. One cannot loll in an easy-chair, how- 
ever, and dream this far-afield sort of locution easily into 
his thought, much less into his life. Compared with 
the limpid, strong directness of Jevons, or of Helen 
Hunt, for instance, Miss Guiney's verse, with all its 
masterful way, seems like a shining vehicle for convey- 
ing a message which one wishes were more in evidence. 
Miss Guiney is a practiced poet and a rightful favorite 
with those to whom her accomplished muse makes strong 
appeal, 

There are real gems in Thomas Seton Jevons's chate- 
laine of twenty-seven true poetic charms, brought to- 
gether under the title Zhe Living Past, and Other 
Poems ($1). Profound sympathy with the life of nature 
speaks with a simple dignity in these utterances of a 
muse alike born and bred to art. There is no straining 
for effect, and yet a certain wayward independence 
asserts itself in the use or neglect of rhyme, and some- 
times in length of line. One can easily see a half-dozen 
masters behind Mr. Jevons’s back, and yet, when one 
goes to name them, he finds himself in danger of slight- 
ing the larger claim of Mr. Jevons’s own muse. 

The introduction to Howard Weeden’s remarkable 
collection of old Southern negro portraits,—graphic and 
literary,—entitled Bandanna Ballads ($1), is by Joel 
Chandler Harris, whose keen appreciation of the roman- 
tic side of slavery days is well known. He well says 
that ‘‘these memorial portraits illustrate the work of 
every conscientious writer who has endeavored to depict 
the character and individuality of the ‘quality negroes’ 
familiar to the Southern plantations before the war."’ 
With Mr. Harris we may rejoice that these portraits 
have come out in the nick of time, for the present 
rising generation is getting incredulous of old plantation 
traditions and negro legendary lore. The artist-author's 
portraits are ‘‘unimpeachable evidence'’’ of the life 
that was. They restore the ‘‘atmosphere and color of 
the time, and each portrait stands out a little master- 
piece.’" If any comparison between the ballads and the 
portraits may fairly be made, the latter ought doubtless 
to be given the first place. But one complements. the 
other. As a.whole, the collection is masterful, and puts 
in a strong bid for permanency. 

The Lute and Lays ($1) is the title of Charles Stuart 
Welles’s volume of verse. Love is the theme of Dr. 
Welles’s ‘‘ Lute,"’ and his ‘‘ Lays’’ are on various 
topics,—not excluding love !. The author is a pleasant 
verse-writer, moved by subjective moods, occasionally 
essaying a humorous turn, without depth of thought or 
subtile rendering of rhythmic diction, yet exuberant 
with a healthful and seemingly youthful sentimentality. 

A collection of verse by S. C. Kirk is well named 
Musings on the Way ($1 and $1.25). Mr. Kirk’s work 
shows thought and feeling. It is, in fact, in greater 
part, a metrical musing, mostly devotional and re- 
ligious in its trend. Some of the poems have appeared 
elsewhere, while others now see the light for the first 
time. The author's friends will be pleased to have 
these poems thus well and permanently dressed. 

The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth Century (50 
cents) is a collection compiled by William S. Lord. No 
two critics or poetasters could agree as to the twenty-five 
best short poems in any language. But this selection is 
interesting as being the result of a vote by ‘‘two hun- 
dred representative literary people.'' The poems were 
to be in English of the nineteenth century, and no poem 
to exceed fifty lines. The twenty-five are here printed 
*in the order of their popularity, as expressed by the bal- 
lots. ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus’’ stands highest on 
the list. A supplementary list of two hundred poems is 
also given by their titles, none of which received votes” 
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enough to place them an ong the first 


"Lessons from the Life and Death of D.‘L. 
. Moody. by Kew R. A. T . Paper, 10 
twenty-five. It is noteworthy that fhe = cents net. * ™~— 


names of Lowell, Longfellow, and Whit- . 
tier do not appear in the charmed circle 


Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, The. * By 
Mark ‘Iwain. $1.75. 


| Problem of Final Destiny, The. By William B. 
of the twenty-five. Of course, too much | Brown, D.D. $1.50. ” ' 
import may easily be attached to ‘‘ best Recollections of a Lifetime. By General 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff. $2. 

Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
(The Beacon Biographies.) 75 cents. . 
Voyages and ‘I'ravels of Sir John Maundeville, 

Kt., The. Paper, ro cents. 


poems’’ selected by votes of this or any 
other kind. If the limit had been fixed 
at twenty-eight lines, for instance, or at 
seventy-five, the choice would have fallen 
very differently, and yet the real relative 
rank of the poets would remain the same. 
Nevertheless, such a selection is interest- | 
ing, and is pretty sure to exclude anything 
below a high grade. 
Several years ago, a little book of prose 
and verse selections, all relating to music, 
appeared under the title Musical Moments, 
by J. E. P. D. It was cleverly conceived 
and executed, and has proved worthy of 
_ reprinting in a new edition with additions. 
The added selections are largely from 
some of our better known living American 
poets,—Riley, Burton, Lippmann, Dick- 
inson, etc. Moreover, the Musical Mo- 
ments ($1) is followed by a companion 
volume, under the title Moments with Art 
($1). The authors from whom these one 
hundred and twenty-five or thirty selec- 
tions are made range all the way from 
Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, and Pope 
down to Watson, Gilder, and Van Dyke. 
These twin volumes have a just claim on | 
the shelf of special anthologies. | 
Many are the editions of the English | 
poets, and the Cambridge edition, edited | 
by Horace E. Scudder, is among the most A 4 
convenient and trustworthy. The present 
volume, Zhe Complete Poetical Works of | a ro gs She Eeheenationel Lansenp 
Sir Walter Scott ($2), is by the general | now 1 can secure a history of the International 
editor himself, Dr. Scudder. It com- | Sumday-school Lessons, how they are am gon) 
. - ‘ F | the principles upon which they are. based, and 
prises, besides the poems, a biographical | the like. | 
sketch, a glossary, and an appendix con-| The Times of May 30, 1896, a special | 
taining extensive annotations, etc. The | International Sunday-school Convention 
poems are arranged chronologically, each | 
poem or group of poems being prefaced | 
with notes, which also include Scott's In- | 
troduction, together with matter from other 
sources. In this way he separates the 
history of the poem from the explication % 
of its parts. The author has availed him- 
self of the criticisms of other writers to 
great advantage. His exceptional skill, 
judgment, and fine literary sense, pecu- 
liarly equip him for the production of a 
volume entitled_to rank as standard and 
permanent. 
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Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.”’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, upon receipt of prices named. 

The dates occurring in this column refer to 

st issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 

ssucs will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each,as long as they last. 


“ ‘ 


A Noteworthy Book on the Holy Spirit 

In the Times of April 28th I noticed in the 
book review ‘‘A Noteworthy Book on the Holy 
Spirit,’ entitled The Holy Spirit and Christian 
Service, by Rev. J. D. Robertson, published in 
London. You did not mention the expense, or 
where the book could be obtained. Kindly give 
me this information, that I may obtain the work. 

The book can be obtained through The 
| Sunday School Times for $1.25. About 


| four weeks should be allowed for its order- 








general subject. 


of the facts than is there given. Five cents 
will secure a copy as long as they last. 


Evangelism in the Sunday-school 


Have you anything that will help me on this 
topic,—‘' Pastor's and superintendent's duty in 
evangelistic work of the Sunday-school "' ? 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman contributed an 
admirable series of articles to the Times 
on the ‘Spiritual Life of the Sunday- 
school’’ (Jan. 21, March 4, April 29, and | 
July 15, 1899), which will be of interest 
in this connection, as will also Dr. John | 
Clark Hill's article on ‘* Decisions for 
Christ’’ (Dec. 30, 1899). 


% 


Can Home Bible Readings Be Made | 
Attractive ? 


I would like to ask if you know and could | 
tell me of any plan by which daily Bible read- | 
ings could be made at the same time interesting 
and instructive to children of about fourteen, 
who are not too anxious of themselves to take up | 
daily Bible readings. 
ways, but have not succeeded well. 


£2 


Faith: A Story of Saint Porth, By J. Henry 
Harris (Cornubia edition). 12mo, pp. viii, 
256. Truro, England: Joseph Pollard. 


Faith, according to Mr. Harris's well- 
told story, lived in the Cornish country. 
She made her home with an old couple, 
whose only son left his country home to 
seek his fortune in fast London life. Ben- 
jamin’s parents place much reliance on 
his reports of his mining scheme, and the 
old home at last succumbs to a mortgage 
to aid the son, Occasion is taken by the 
author to make the strong contrast between 
the gay young spendthrift in the city and 
the plain girl who stuck by the old folks in 
the quiet country place. 


%% 


Reading Circle was inaugurated. The 
plan is simplicity itself, and is now in use 


fore be induced to follow daily Bible read- 
ings. Sample copies of the Bible Read- 
|ing cards will be mailed free, upon re- 


By | quest. 
I. The Begin- | ~ 


| Diplomas in Sunday-School 


Will you kindly advise me where I can obtain 
blank diplomas for use in Sunday-school work. 
$r. 50. A class in my school will finish a course of home 

Study, and I desire to present them a certificate 

| to that effect, and desire to know if they can be 
Georgie. By S. E. Kiser. $1. hat eff 4 k if ‘they 
Inspiration from a Layman’s Point of View. By | obtained already printed, and where. 

pape Beethes Leoarie, Li-D. 95 exes, Most schools prefer to have a local 
Last of the Flatboats, The. By George C 

Eggleston. $1.50. 


Books Received 


"une 11 to June 18 





America, a Story for America’s Children. 
Mara L. Pratt In five vols. 
ner's Book: 35 cents. 

As Seen By Me. By Lilian Bell. $1.25. 

David and His Friends. A Series of Revival | 
Sermons. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
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| issue of May 5, 1900), and some of the 


| the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


Jefferson, up the Missouri and down the Col- 


| interest in it still live. 


number, contains articles on this whole | 
Probably there has | 
never appeared a better brief presentation | 


I have tried one or two | 


It was in order to meet just such cases | 
that The Sunday School Times Bible | 


by thousands of pupils who could not be- | 


printer get up their own diplomas for | 


them, in accordance with their exact in- 
dividual needs. As already stated in 
this columns, however, Marion Lawrance, 
Toledo, Ohio, publishes diplomas, and so 
do some of the state secretaries (see list in 


Sunday-school supply houses who adver- 
tise in these columns (see page 365 in 
issue of June 9, 1900). 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
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‘*Oxford ” 


Teachers’ Bibles 
and Authorized American Editions 


With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Full-page Pilates. 


The Best Paper 


The Best’ Printing 
The Best Binding 








In Actual Use 


**T want to emphasize the value of this book, 
since I know it by personal experience. The 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. . On the whole, I think it is 
the best for the average teacher,’’ 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog 
American 


Oxford University Press 27.05 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WOULDN'T you rejoice, 
as a Sunday - school 











make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 


to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions,-on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regula 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the | 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 
scription, see fourteenth page. | 





Lewis and Clark.—A mighty team were | 
these two. Truly their works live after them. 
It is nearly 100 years since they started | 
on that great exploration fathered by ‘Thos, 
umbia Rivers, crossing the mountains be- 
tween, and the results of it and the deep 


Their first winter—1804-05—was spent 
among the Mandan Indians; the winter of 


superintendent, if the scholars 


|and teachers in your school had 
'the good habit of daily Bible 


reading? You may not get 
every one of them into this 


habit, but there is a plan now 


‘followed_in a few other pro- 
gressive schools by which daily 
Bible reading is made some- 
thing more than a task. A 
| postal-card request for a speci- 
'men Bible-reading card will put 
you into touch with the plan. 


| John D. Wattles & Co. 
1021 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 








1805-06 they passed near the mouth of the 
Columbia River among the Clatsop Indians, 
They crossed the Rocky Mountains at five 
different places, and traveled sometimes in 
canoes, sometimes on horseback, sometimes 
afoot, and covered about 10,000 miles in all. 

Their adventures proved truth to be as 


Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 

lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Hictee are just what Sunday-school cence 

want. The scatretiags are from recent photographs. 

he rdance is the most complete yet produced. 








strange as fiction; their discoveries ‘were of | 
the greatest importance. 

Wonderland 1900, just issued by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., is largely devoted to 
Lewis and Clark’s exploratiou, and is the 
only popular and reliable narrative of that ex- 
| pedition recently published. 

The writer visited the important places on 
the explorers’ route, and photographs were 
| taken for specially illustrating the article, 

The book will be sent to any address, upon 
| receipt of six cents in stamps, by Chas. S. 
| Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For rates, etc., address, Chas S. Fee, Gen. 
| Pass. Agent N. P., St. Paul, Minn. 
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$31.50 round trip to Denver, Colorado 
| Springs, and Pueblo, via Chicago, Union 
Pacific, and North-Western Line, June 19, 

20, July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7, and 21, good 
returning until October 31. Also very low 
rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, and 
| Deadwood, South Dakota. Quickest time. 
| Best service. All agents sell tickets via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
particulars, address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


Kansas 
City, July 4, 1900.—For this important con- 
vention, you want to take the Chicago Great 
Western Railway to Kansas City on account 
of its excellent facilities and unsurpassed ac- 
commodations. Only one fare for the round 
| trip. Tickets on sale July 2, 3, and 4. 
further information inquire of any agent C. G. 
| W. Ry., or address F. H. Lord, G. P. & T. A., 
113 Adams Street, Chicago. 


National Democratic Convention, 


For full | 


For | 


he are special! poree from the latest suf. 
ve . an Sunday’ Sch oug Net 
Sunda ers 
eacher's Bib tote of bit high mes says yer ork 
[x= "6 wt styles and prices. For sale 
ksellers, or send for catalog. 


THOMA "New Work 
& SONS , publishers, 37 East 16 18th Street, New 


CHURCH HYMNS 
AND GOSPEL SONGS 


| Examination almost invariably results in adoption, 
Sample copy, 20 cents. Price, $25 per 100. , 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and os coNemy 


| WHERE 


JESUS 
WENT 


From time to time is shown 
remarkable clearness and 
plicity in 
Arnold’s Chart of 
Christ’s Journeyings 





Little outline maps, Bible refer- 
and an orderly arrange- 
ment of events, make it easy for 
the Bible student to grasp and 
remember the main events in the 
journeyings. 


ences, 


Printed on a single sheet of linen map paper, 
9% X19 inches, and folded within stiff cloth cov- 
ers, 346% inches. Price: 20 cents; five 
or more copies, 15 cents each. For sale by 
booksellers,or mailed,postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 
| 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, June 23, 1900 | ; : <a jf ited bere What the 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as a: i 1 (oan fl Bl ¢ Summer Boarders Did 


** second-class matter.’ 
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; N the summer of 189- a gay party of 
Subscription Rates POPOOOO OOO DOOD OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOO OOO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOOOO city people gathered at a summer re- 
| sort in the mountains of North Georgia. 
Some came for gayety and pleasure, some 
seeking for their lost health in the tonic 
air of the beautiful Blue Ridge, others 
fleeing from the dust and heat of the low- 
land cities, and all just because they loved 
the place. ... 

During this particular summer a large 
and congenial company had met at the 
big mountain hotel, and all kinds of mod- 


| 


/ern and old-fashioned amusements were 
| enjoyed. 

| However, none were so popular as the 
long rides over the mountains, and the 
fishing excursions along the little river, 
and the long tramps that so often brought 
them in contact with the native moun- 
taineer. Indeed, many excursions were 
made expressly for the purpose of seeing 
the ‘‘natives’’ in their own homes, and 
talking with them ; and it is no wonder, 
—their curiosity about them,—for they 
are a ‘‘ peculiar people,’ these ‘‘ moun- 
tain whites’’ of North Georgia. 


‘In the first place, they look peculiar ; 
4s but their looks are only a hint of their 
P k h 
How Papers ioe Gate Om net Lie tee names of 


are the subscribers in the club he ——_——— characteristics. They live peculiarly, they 
Addressed package is addressed to one ‘person —_—— talk peculiarly, they are peculiar. It 


nly. : ° ° . . 
Subscribers to whee the paper is mailed, separately, CA NA DIA N A K ‘@) DB) AK @) R G A MN FE R A were impossible to describe their looks, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have oe ; ‘ 4 
way Gon ow cuengee ot any time without charge. r A f f Sensacents an for each is suis generis, and altogether 
ckage-ciub subscriber can have a co trans- { HE : ° be 
ferred 10 8 separate address at any time, upon the PA Cll IC i, Me unique. Their general characteristics, 
additional payment of 15 cents. 4 
Dividing Large packages at the 6o cent rate RA IL WA VY ita cael apa however, are the same. As a rule they 
t skages ‘ * 
aPackage | 3777,0,.tivided into emailer packses | oe ete uta are tall, thin, angular, lithe, and strong, 
Rist paper is not sent to any eubocriber bevonad One hundred hours from yan 59 svR NY almost invariably sallow complected (on 
egfe 
é 1 wad fakd for, unless by special request. Montreal to Pacific Coast 


nough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable account of the nature of their food and 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


free, upon application. Commencing June 11, and Church Furnishings mode of life), though there are some 
% leaving daily thereafter 


YMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS | beautiful exceptions to this. 
MORE DUB- They look you straight in the eyes 
66 R PRICE y y g y 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES THE IMPE eT AL cHuncn Qh TEE | when. they talk-to you, and dre straight- 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the LIMITED to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnail, 0. forward in their answers to your questions 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at , 2 . a ee . 
the following rates, which include postage : Luxurious sleeping and drawing-room | if they choose to answer you at all. They 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings cars, dining-cars with unsurpassed cuisine | | THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT nearly all talk with a nasal twang, and 
‘Iwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each ‘ | For electric, gas, or oil. Send } “ . 4 
‘To ministers and missionaries, Passing through Banff and the picturesque dimensions. Book of Light and drawl their words in a peculiar way that 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each Rockies to all points on the Pacific Coast ; estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 55: Pearl St., New York. | . “aye 
connecting at Vancouver with the steamers = is hard to imitate. They are not espe-. 


of the Trans-Pacific and Canadian Austra- cially given to loquaciousness, but can 
lian Royal Mail Steamship lines for 
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NY book that touches us deeply also impels us to pass it on. Thus it 

is that Beckonings from Little Hands, by Patterson Du Bois, has 

won its way into thousands of homes as well as into the ranks of writers, 

teachers, and preachers. Have you read it?. Here are the names of a few 
who recommend it : 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
seribers, ‘lhese rates include postage : 

Five or more, copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) , 
Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. At at th 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich j . é Susan E. Blow 

Prances Hodgson Burnett ‘ , Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Prof. Richard Burton f Margaret J. Preston 

Hon. William T. Harris Y 5 Lucy Wheelock 

Elizabeth Harrison Bertha FP. Vella 

Prot. J. Mark Baldwin J. R. Miller, D.D. 

Pref. Charles H. Thurber b, g Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 

H. L. Wayland, D.D. , NM, mn ie b B. P. Jacobs 

eudeat. Marion Lawrance i ; Amos R. Wells 
One free copy additional Mary Louise Butler Se we Margaret E. Sangster 

Free Copies will be allowed for every ™ : . 

ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 


Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, distinguished as author, lecturer, and 
or 60 cent rate. 


educationist, said in his lectures on Dickens, at Chautauqua, “‘ Your Mr. Patterson Du Bois of 
Philadelphia is the only American who has written a book along the same line that Dickens and 
Froebel wrote to preach and teach that wonderful thought of the reverence that adulthood should 


% have for childhood.”’ 


Public Opinion says, “If a great novelist had written these exquisite little sketches, we should 
pronounce them perfect in literary invention; let us not then withhold our sympathy because they 
are true,”” 


Primary, Education says, “ There is no other book in the language to place in the same cate- 
gory with it.” 


..The Atlantic Monthly says, “ These studies have a distinct value as interpretations of 
childhood in some of its more evasive expression.”’ 


182 pages (5% <7 inches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed at this price by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a p<: iret § additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to he the proportionate share 
of Be yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 

The papers for aclub of five or more 
A Club at oubectl vers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
ceuts each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
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‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one addeaee, whichever may be preferred by 


tell very interesting stories and legends 
tl scribers. ‘ 
‘For Great britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, China, Japan, and the FOR | 








’ ; if you can gain their confidence and set 
Paternoster Row, | ton, EK. C., will receive yearly “1% . 
o hall-yearly subscriptions at the shove eaten the paper Phili pines, Honolulu them to talking, but they will not-talk at 
>’ 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. and ustralia all if they di Hr aeag ‘ sale 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, For pamphlets and information write to : . oe ebb tes NGS Se 


“me 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. you are trying to induce them to do so. 
. O. Box 1550. 353 Broadway, New York As a rule, these people are poor almost 
ae 2 SRY . —_—— to the state of destitution. Generally 


National Educational Association | there is only one room for a whole family, 
Quebec Central 


Charleston, S. C. |and the families are usually large, ran- 
| ging from six to eight up to eighteen, or 
Railway even twenty—and the pig; for often a 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual es 

The Tourist’s and Sportsmen’s Route é 4 | Pig, and always a dog, constitutes a part 
between You will want reading-matter _of the family, and occupies his share of 


Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
will be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th. good 
to return until September rst, at rate of one first- especially suited to their age. the living room. 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. NEW YORK, BOSTON A magazine devoted to such Many of these cabins are built of logs 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- and all NEW ENGLAND . ; 
eralek aie adel al A 2 reading, and selling at a very or poles, some of boards generally in a 
g. on all tickets reading via the Southern NT 4d OUEBEC 
Railway. POI S, and Q low price, is issued each state of decay, though, of course, occa- 
This line runs through Pullman Palace month by the Publishers of sionally you may see a respectable-look- 
Cars between Sprihgfield’ and Quebec : . : 
without change, connecting at Springfield The Sunday School Times. ing shanty, of <assen or even three, rooms, 
wich N. Ye Nis & H. Pullman cars Skilful editing furnishes care- with perhaps a little ‘‘stoop’’ over the 
rom New York. | 
1 front door. These for the most part are 
Leave New York 4.00 P.M., arrive fully selected contents, and nee psryrampire is7 i cepa Be pee 
Quebec before noon next day illustrations help to make the ames y 
The Quebec Central Railway also runs - ; . seen elsewhere. But the one-room huts 
solid trains with Pullman cars between magazine highly attractive. or cabins are found in almost every crack 
Quebec and Boston, Pullman buffet-cars ; es 
Allow us to send you a free and cranny of the mountains, especially 
specimen copy of in secluded and almost inaccessible spots, 


between Quebec and the White Moun- 
9 . and are for the most part occupied by 
The Scholars Magazine illicit distillers and their families. You 


tains and Portland, and through coach- 
and sleeping-car between Quebec and 
St. John, N. B. 
J. H. Walsh, G. F. & P. A. 
John D. Wattles & Co., run upon them in the most unexpected 
. " 

1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. and out-of-the-way places,—in the depths 

of the woods, often so hidden away in a 

A : | deep gulch or in dense undergrowth as 
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The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Vi:ginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities ; 
for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
well as the principal commercial cities and re- 
sorts, of the South. 
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Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Phila- | 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion desired. 
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Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
R. M. Stocking, C. & D. A. 
Quebec 
P. R. Neill, T. P. A. 
Room 65, Union Depot, Boston, Mass. 
ILLUST AT ED C AT A LOG ~ Sent to any address, postpaid, for a two-cent stamp. Address not to be seen until the sudden bark of a 
R. Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. dog startles you, and you find yourself 
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_. right at the door of one of those dilapi- 


. dren, dogs, and pig swarm out to see 


dated hovels. Then the women, chil- 


what you are like and what you are after. 
You do not often get a warm welcome, 
and rarely ever an invitation to enter the 
house. When they are quite satisfied 
that no revenue officers are in the party, 
you may be asked to take a seat outside, 
and possibly may get a gourd of cool 
water. : 

On returning from a memorable tramp 
like that, a thoughtful silence fell upon 
our gay party of city people. They could, 
not shut out the scene of misery, the re- 
membrance of the pathetic faces of these | 
poor women and children, and their utter | 
degradation and poverty and squalor. | 
Then one by one they began asking, | 
‘What can we do to help them? They 
are so wretched ! Think of those women | 
having to live like that year after year ! 
Think of those poor little children reared 
in ‘poverty, filth, and dirt,’ with no 
education, no religion, nothing but mis- 
ery and want and utter heathenism ! 
Let's do something to help them to live 
better."’ 

So it was decided to get them together 
on the next Sunday to give them a feast, | 
and to tell them of a better way to live, 
and to endeavor to awaken a desire in 
them to lead purer, better lives. | 

So all the next week was spent in 
spreading the invitations to come and 
visit the ladies at the hotel., And the | 
message must have spread like prairie | 
fire, for about noon on Sunday they be- | 








gan to appear from all sides,—from over | 


the mountains, from out of the gorge, 
from across the river, from everywhere. 
Not many men, but women and children 
of .all ages and sizes, from gray, wrin- 
kled, .bent old crones to tiny little babies. 

By dinner time the benches on the long 
piazzas were filled. They had come from 
far and near through the hot July sun, all 
eagerly expectant, not knowing what was 
expected of them nor what they were ex- 
pecting. 


After all were fed with the good dinner | 


prepared for them, and refreshed with 
cool-water, and all the fashionable ones 
had stolen away for their siesta, these 


mountain visitors were invited into the | 


which great forget-me-not-blue eyes shyly | ting Bull was their right-hand neighbor, 


peeped. 


The city girl sat close to the country | 


girl, and put out her dainty white hand on 
the slender, strong, sunburned one of her 
mountain sister, and a strange, 
pity thrilled the young girl's heart, —and 


a strange, sweet confidénce grew in the. 
Thus they | 


heart of the mountain girl. 
sat for a little time. Then the city girl 
said, ‘‘ Won't you tell me what you know 
about Jesus?’’ The answer was almost 
whispered: ‘‘I don’t know nuthin’.’’ 
‘*Don’t you know that he is your Sa- 


tender 





| Flying-By their left, and for more than a 
hundred miles up and down the river all 
trails led to their dance-house. All so- 
cial, all religious life focused here. In 
this place they feasted, even if, for days 
after, they ate roots and fought starvation. 
Here they rehearsed old glories, and cried 
aloud to spirits who answered them not, 
and here, in a village consecrated to the 
| past, came a white woman teaching a new 
faith and a new life, and Ezuzu was one 
| who followed the new trail. 
The years slipped by, and only fifteen | 





399. 


tion of the great pole. One or two said it 
must be stopped, but no one knew ‘how to 
do it. Suddenly an enthusiastic dancer 
broke out in the song : 


** Ini chaghe kte 
Ini chaghe kte 
Ate he yelo 
Ate he yelo.”’ 


The crowd quivered and sighed, and a 
woman cried : 


‘** Michinkshi mita waye.’’ 


Her neighbors crowded forward and 
strained their eyes to see what she saw. 

Even those who feared, or doubted, or 
scoffed, instinctively pressed forward, and 


vicur ?"’ ‘*No; Ihain't gotnun,"’ ‘Oh, | had left the dance to worship in the little | many began, unconsciously, the ¢ry : 


yes, you have! Jesus is everybody's Sa- 
viour.’’ Then the mountain girl pushed 
back the big old bonnet from her flushed, 
excited face, and said: ‘* He ain't never 
been roun’ these here parts. I ain’t never 
hearn about him. You tell me."’ 

And the little city girl, with a sob in 
her throat and a great pity in her heart, 
told the story of the life and death and 
resurrection of our Saviour in simple, ten- 


der words, while the blue eyes of the 
| mountain girl grew big with wonder, and 


the sweet red lips quivered with pain 
when the sufferings of the Saviour for our 
sins were told in faltering voice. 

As the room began to grow dark with 
the shadows of the evening, and the story 
was finished, the mountain child heaved 
a deep sigh, and said, ‘‘Oh, I wish my_ 
Saviour would come to me !"’ 

Just then, in the gathering shadows, a 
sweet voice sang ‘‘ Come unto me,’’ and 
all these poor ignorant creatures quietly 
glided out like mystic shadows, and. dis- 
appeared over the mountains. 


Worth Repeating 


Ezuzu and the Ghost 
Dance 


Annie Beecher Scoville, in The Southern Workman 
and Hampton School Record 


E is only an old Indian, and some 
seem to think there is no work 





nor place for such as he, save to be 


| log church, and the boom of the dance | 
‘drum and the thud of moccasined feet | 
| still drowned the church bells and hymns. | 
| How it came about that there were even 
| fifteen members of the church would be a | 
| long story, but nevertheless there were, 
and then came the Ghost Dance. 
For more than ten years these wild men | 
in the prime of life, cut off from every 
natural activity, had silently brooded over | 
the deserted buffalo trails, the broken 
past, and the hopeless future. At last | 
they saw, drawing near, all the Indians of 
by-gone days, all the countless herds of 
buffalo they had once hunted, and heard 
a voice that assured them that, if they | 
had faith, and cried aleud to the Great 
Father, the Indian Ghost should return, 
and their nation be builded again. 
| The center of the new dance was at Sit- | 
| ting Bull, not ten miles away, and the | 
people who crowded there saw visions and 
brought messages from the dead whose 
names mark their old war trails. The 
mother heard the ery of the child she had 
buried in the dark flight to Canada, the 
son saw the father who fell before Custer’s 
last stand. What was the Christian 
promise for the future worth compared 
with this pagan reality? So questioned 
many a weak convert as he stood on the 
outskirts of the dance circle, and pon- 
dered over the joy of his pagan brothers. 
This was the hour of trial, and the pa- 
tient missionary went daily to and fro 
among the people calling them away from 
the tempting circle, urging them to put 
aside this madness, arguing with Sitting 
Bull. They answered her from her own 
| lessons, —thé white man had a Saviour, 


why was it not possible that the Indian 
should have one? Nevertheless, the vil- 
| lage became the center of a party who op- 
posed the dance. Some. of these were 








great, cool, quiet parlor, and seated facing quiet, and to make way for school-bred | Christians, some were far-sighted men 


the grand piano. A dear, gentle, little 


woman, whom these mountain people | 


| sons. 
Yet we should be in a poor way on the 


| who doubted Sitting Bull, and remem- 
bered that the last time his medicine was 
strong he had provoked a conflict that 


had learned to know and love by her | Palani Wakapa if it were not for these old | robbed them of their nationality. 


deeds of kindness and love to them, came 


|}men. It is not much of a story, and yet 


| To break up this haven of doubters and 


forward and told them that the ladies it is the same story that Dr. Van Dyke | unite the nation in an appeal to the past, 


were going to sing to them, and to read 
the Bible to them, and tell them how to 


| tells in ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree,’’ and 
| as I laid his book down, and saw through 


| the Ghost dancers decided to start a circle 
jin the village. - Early one morning, 
| Ezuzu knocked at the little log mission, 


be good. They were all interested at| the golden haze of the past the hero monk crying out, ‘‘ Winona, Winona, I| want to 
once. Then a pianist struck the keys, | cutting down the sacred tree of the pagan | see you."’ A 


and a-clear, sweet voice sang the words of 
that beautiful hymn, ‘‘I am so glad that 


as though it were angel music. Then a 
simple prayer was uttered in a low, sweet 
voice, that God would open the minds 
and hearts of these people to the sweet mes- 
sage of the gospel. 

A few verses from the Bible were read, 
and then the ladies separated, and each 
one gathered around her a group of these 
children of nature, and told them the 
story of the cross, —‘‘ that old, old story,’’ 
which, alas ! was to many of them en- 
tirely new. ; 

A young city girl, hoping to be helpful, 
had seated herself near a mountain mai- 


a before my eyes rose the Teton 


village in Dakota, where, untouched by | 
Jesus loves me,'’ to which they listened | any halo, keeping with a joyful heart a| G 


of the Ghost Dance. 
To have a history in the village of Tak- 


corn and melon patch, the bunch of cat- 


efforts. 


| Tetans were shut within the reservation, 





tle, the shabby citizen clothes, and the 
tiny church, have been won by blood | cannot hold the people."’ 
and suffering, by painful and pitiful | 


His jovial face was sober, the laughing 
eyes anxious, as he gave his news. 


host pole in the village, and the dance 


cold and meager Christmas, lives old | will begin at sun-up."’ 
Ezuzu, who saved the village in the time | 


It was a critical moment. This woman 
| and the old man with a handful of fol- 
| lowers, forty miles from human help, 
| were face to face with that wave of pagan 


cha lyanka is nothing noteworthy, for our | triumph which broke at last in blood at 
poor little civilization, the log cabin, the | the battle on the Wounded Knee. 


This 
| was an open defiance to the new faith, 
yet she answered firmly : 

‘«My uncle, if that pole goes up, we 


‘Truly, my niece, so I thought I 
| must stop it,’’ he replied, and hurried 


When, defeated and disheartened, the | 2¥4Y. toward the open space where the 


eople were already gathered. He con- 
sidered the chances, and shook his head. 


Takcha lyanka and his band pitched | The leaders meant to win this village, and 


den about her own age, whose homespun | their camp as far from the hated whites as | would stop at nothing. 


dress hung in straight, scant breadths 
scarcely to 


| possible. 


Here, cut off from the rest of | 
her shapely bare brown | the world by weary, barren plains, they | 


When he reached the ground, he found 
groups of grave-minded men like himself, 
but stronger and bigger, waiting with 


ankles, and a large hemespun bennet built a great dance-house, and devoted | clouded brows, while the younger people 


almost hid ber pretty face, from under 


| themseives to memories of the past. 


‘«My niece, they are putting up the| 


** Ate Ate,’’ 


««See,’’ cried the medicine men, —‘‘ see 
what is for those who sing, but the unbe- 


| lievers who touch the pole shall be turned 


to dogs.’’ 

It was evident that, if anything was to 
be done, it must be done at once. Ezuzu . 
pushed his way to the front as the crowd 
swayed and moaned in answer to the 
medicine men. 

‘*Stand back, stand back, all who do 
not believe. Fear and fall before it. 
Stand back until your hearts are strong, 
for he who, doubting, touches this pole, 
at that moment shall he be turned to a 
dog,’’ cried the medicine man, pointing 
at Ezuzu. 

The little old man answered by walking | 
resolutely across the open circle. A dozen 
threatening hands were raised, but, be- 
fore a word could be said, he caught the 
slender pole, flung it to the ground, and 
stood on it. 

‘* Look, my children,’’ he cried, ‘‘ look 
well. I have not only touched it, but I 
stand on it, and yet I go on two feet, and 
do not bark !"’ 

There was a minute's silence, like a 
catch of the breath, then some one 
laughed. Color came slowly back. to 
whitened faces, strained muscles relaxed ; 
no one listened to the dancer's protest ; 
people were talking and laughing at 
Ezuzu, whose face was again wrinkled 
with smiles. He gave one or two humor- 
ous retorts to angry protests as he moyed 
off, but the circle was broken. Men 
called their women away, boys jeered, 
and the great Ghost Dance was a failure 
at Takcha lyanka. 

So Ezuzu saved the village tor Chris- 
tianity, and to-day, in his shabby clothes 
and far from thrifty home, is awkwardly 
working at the new trade of civilization. 
Others, younger and better trained men, 
will raise bigger crops, but none are more 
ready to help and encourage all than 

| Ezuzu. Surely the old Indian has a 
place and a work to do. 


Coffee Complexion 


Many Ladies have Poor Complexions 
from Coffee 
*' Coffee caused dark-colored blotches on my 
| face and body. I had been drinking it for a 
long while, and these blotches gradually ap- 
| peared, until finally they became permanent, 
| and were about as dark as Coffee itself. 

‘* 1 formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. 

‘*When I became convinced that coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, I changed, and took to 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and as I 
made it well, according to directions, I liked it 
very much, and have, since that time, used it 
entirely in place of coffee. 

**I am thankful to say I am not nervous any 
more, as I was when I was drinking: coffee, and 
my complexion is now as fair and good as it was 
years ago. It is very plain that the coffee caused 
the trouble. Please omit my name from public 
print." Mrs. ——, 2081 Ogden Ave., Chicago, 
Il. The name of this lady can be given by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by some 
disturbance of the stomach, and coffee is the 
greatest disturber of digestion known. Almost 
any woman can have a fair complexion, if she 
| will leave off coffee and use Postum Food Cof- 
fee and nutritious, healthy food in proper quan- 
tity. ‘The food coffee furnishes certain parts of 
| the natural grains from the field that nature uses 

to rebuild the nervous system, and, when that is 
| in good condition, one can depend upon a good 
complexion as well as a general healthy cond 
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Sit- | crowded forward to watch the consecra- | tion of the body. 

















































































































































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire, 
yourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided by 


the use of 
SAPOLIO 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits of 
Sapolio, Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives for having told them 
of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No. 32. 





"Educational 


ad 


PROVIDENCR, R. I. 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented as year. Ideal combination of schoo! and home 


life. GUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


POTTER COLLEGE 


For Young Ladies, Bowling Green, K Enjoys 
nation al rept utation for location, health, an ‘accommo- 
dations. Pupils from twenty-seven 
states. 


— 


wenty teachers. 
aw free. 


~ Yale Divinity School 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
practical. Full ity School, advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 





Teachers Wanted fees Teachers: a 
SS a ey 
Boxes of Gold 
Sent for Letters about Grape-Nuts 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent 
to persons writing interesting and truthful letters 
about the good that has beeh done them by the 
use of Grape-N uts food. 

Ten little boxes, each containing a $10 goid 
piece, will be sent to the ten writers of the most 
interesting letters. 

Twenty boxes, each containing a $5 gold piece, 
to the twenty next most interesting writers, and a 
$1 greenback will go to each of the 300 next best. 
A committee of three to make decision, and 
the prizes sent on July 3, 1900. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed 





facts of il!-health caused from improper food, 
and explain the improvement, the gain in 
strength, in weight, or in brain-power, after using | 
Grape-N uts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of huraan- 
ity come from improper and non-nourishing food, 
such as white bread, hot biscuit, starchy and un- | 
cooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested food 
like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made, and con- 
taining exactly the elements nature requires for 
building the delicate and wonderful cells of 
brain and body, will quickly change a half-sick 
person to a well person. Food, good food, is 
Nature's strongest weapon of defense. 

Include in letter the true names and ad- 
dresses, carefully written, of twenty persons, not 
very well, to whom we can write regarding 
Grape-N uts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is 
willing to have his or her name appear in the 
papers for such help as they may offer the human 
race. A request, however, to omit name, will be 
respected. Try for one of the 330 prizes. Every 
one has an equal show. 
just honest and interesting facts about the good 





Don't write poetry, but | 


you have obtained from the pure food Grape- | 


Nuts. If a man or woman has found a true 
way to get well, and keep well, it should be a 
pleasure to stretch a helping hand to humanity, 
by telling the facts. 
Write your name and address plainly on let- 
ter, and mail promptly to the Postum Cerzal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
July 3. 


Prizes sent 









Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in. an Essay on Elo- 
quence said in speak 
ing of aman whom 
he described as a 
Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like 
‘a Waltham Watch” 






































LF the trouble people have with 
paint, nowadays, is because they 
If you want the 
old-fashioned kind of painting —the kind 


hurry the painter. 


that lasts — employ a competent 
painter and see that he uses Pure 
White 
Lead [these in margin are gen- 


“old Dutch process’ 


uine brands] and allow time 
enough between coats for the 
paint to dry, . 


For colors use National ‘Lead Com- 

‘jpany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors.. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphiet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints" for- 
warded upon application. 


| National Lead Co roo Wiliam Street, New York. 


































Extra Copies f 
of the Pictures! 


"ine Sunday School Times of June 16 (issue Num- 
ber 24) contains the Picture Supplement giving 
pictures on the Third Quarter’s Lessons of 1900, 
They are atranged so that each one may be cut out, 
and shown to the class, Extra copies of the Sup- 
plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies; 
five or more copies, five cents each. These prices 
include postage: Please bear in mind that extra 
copies are sent upon ordér of sudscribers only. In 
ordering, be sure to state that you are a subscriber. 


Joun D. Warttres & Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Two specia) lines of Nainsook = Cambric 
cellent quality cloth, with neat and handsome 
open guipure effects. 

40c quality, 25c yard 

50 and 60c quality, 35c yard 
Six different lines. all-wool Navy Blue 
Bathing Suit Flannels. 

15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 50c. yard 
Two large and extraordinary lots of good 
and pretty Wash Goods. 

36 inch Batistes, 12%c. 

Americas Dimities, 10c. 
—including splendid styles for shirt waists 
and dresses. Nothing near as good for the 
money ever produced in America or any- 
where. 
In this age of practical self-interest, it’s 
safe to assume that you don’t care where you 
buy your Dry Goods, so long as you get the 
best for the price—get what you want and 
save money. 
Which is your perfect right. 
And the above items, or any other goods 
you want—goods and prices—are submitted 
as proof-that we don’t want or expect your 
orders unless we do for you all that your best 
interests suggest. 
It’s your advantage that makes this store 
grow. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Dept. S. T. 




















is @ at satisfaction when on your lead- 
pencil, but the aggravation of its snappin 
off, as soon as put to use, is often Suck 
greater than theincident warrants. 

“his exceedingly annoying occurrence 
can be avoided by using 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


Their tough, smooth leads don’t break or 
scratch when in use. 
Mods i a Lng styles covering the whole field 


of 
Fie IR ‘GRADE NEVER VARIES. 
for th ~ at your dea If not ob- 
tainable,send 16c. for pola so wosths double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey ans N. J. 


eT 

















BLUINE 





UBBER R COLLARS, CUFFS, 
Always lsundryed; 





or Samples. Cusateg, 150 styles, 
M. & M. MFG. co. Dept. 24 


pringteld, Maas, 





SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad 


























‘or more than 21 years we have sold our care- 

fully selected real-estate first mortgages to a 

great number of investors, without loss to a 

single one. Our. pamphlet and list of loans 

furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 


sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Interest Secured and Paid | 


blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be 


| 6%% on North Dakota _real estate, first mort, 
five-year loans. Progressive communit 

choice hard wheat belt, abutting Red River Valley. a3: 

References furnished. is. Erickson, Langdon, N 


Is ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige .ne publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements otis are a0 rupee Se os 
su 





oye money that they 


id, however, an soveenmann of » party ant having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


Petticoat Flouncings, 7 to.9 inches wide—ex- 





Cec-cocconcsagusoman ae c0d=)} 
Qs eee Pate cea 2 eta aare for 
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